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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy freo. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec03’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 














A STANDARD-BRED 


QUKEN-BEK FREE 





Dr Miller's New Book | 


SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 


The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with goig 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated wit, 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himseis 
It is unique in this regard. 

The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get into 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called “A Year 
Among the Bees,’’ but that little work has been out of print for a number 
of years. While some of the matter used in the former book is found jy 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mj). 


: 

| 

ler d hings with b 
er does things with bees. 

HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S 

“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 

| 

| 

| 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75, 
Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journa] 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer, and should 
be taken advantage of at once. For many of our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 
Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














To Our Regular Paid-in-Advance Subscribers. 





We have arranged with several of the best queen-breeders to supply us during 1903 with The Very Best Untested 


Italian Queens that they can possibly rear—well worth $1.00 each. 


to have at least one of these Queens. 


We want every one of our present regular subscribers 


And we propose to make it easy for you to get one or more of them. 


In the first place, you must be a regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal, and your own subscription must 


be paid in advance. 
of these fine Queens. 


If it is not already paid up, you can send in the necessary amount to make it so when you order one 


A QUEEN FREE FOR SENDING ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


Send us $1.00 and the name and address of One NEW subscriber for the American Bee Journal, and we will mail you 


one of the Queens free as a premium. 


Now, go out among your bee-keeping neighbors and friends and invite them to subscribe for the old American Bee 


Journal. 
Bee Journal as you can use. 


If you want some to show as samples, we will mail you, for the asking, as many copies of the Americat 


Should there be no other bee-keepers near you, and you desire one of these fine Queens any way, send us $1.50 ané 


we will credit your subscription for one year and also mail you a Queen. 
will pay your subscription at least one year in advance of the present time. 


Of course, it is understood that the amount sent 
So, if your subscription is in arrears, be sur 


to send enough more than the $1.50 to pay all that is past due. 


We prefer to use all of these Queens as premiums for getting new subscribers. 


But if any one wishes to purchase 


them aside from the Bee Journal subscription, the prices are as follows : 





One Queen, 75c.; 3 Queens, $2.10; 6 Queens for $4.00. 

We expect to mail the orders that are received after this date early 
in June, and thereafter almost by return mail. 

Now for the new subscribers that you will send us—and then the 
Queens that we will send you ! 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 144-146 £. ERIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address, 
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Spraying Fruit-Trees in Bloom.—Geo. W. Stoneman, of 

Door | Wis.. wrote us as follows March 28: 
Mr. Eprror:—I now come to you in trouble, asking for help, if 
ble. Iam living in a fruit-growing district, and must say 
eason my apiary was badly damaged, caused from fruit- 

W yraying while trees were in bloom. 
ot think our bee-papers are half as sincere on this matter of 
is they should be; it is very seldom we see anything in them 
it. If we bee-keepers try to tell the fruit-growers that 
ing off the bees that fertilize and carry the pollen from 
Ss jlossom, they will simply say, ‘‘O pshaw! I have been told 
rity that the wind does the fertilizing.” 

So what can we do to stop this spraying while the trees are in 
i? Is there not some printed matter that could be distributed 
hem to teach them otherwise? Even our nurserymen recom- 
raving while in bloom. Now, what do you think we had best 
They will have to be taught otherwise, or we will have fo go out 


business. Geo. W. STONEMAN. 


[his is no new thing. Every spring the Bee Journal has for years 
1 good deal to say on this subject. How any regular reader 
urge the bee-papers with being insincere in this matter is more 
inderstand. 
Several States have laws enacted against spraying while in bloom, 
New York. We believe that no intelligent fruit-grower now- 
ises spraying while in bloom. The time to spray with pois- 
tures, in order to get best results, is just before and just 
ossoming period. 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association has issued a pamphlet or 
tw his subject, we believe, which will be mailed free on request 
ssing the General Manager, N. E. France, Platteville, Wis. 
ery bee-keeper should be a member of the National, and then 
thing of this kind comes up, he would feel at perfect liberty 
eal to the General Manager for any aid that the National Asso- 
d give. The annual dues are only one dollar, and can be 
this office if more convenient, as we are the Secretary for this 
one of our duties is to receive dues of members. The Gen- 
ager is the Treasurer of the Association, and he also receives 


ype that every reader of this journal will at once become a 
the National, if not already on its membership roll. 





Sampling the Incoming Nectar can be done in the follow- 
ording to A. C. Miller in the American Bee-Keeper : 


the thumb and forefinger grasp an incoming worker by 
with the second finger of the same hand, push against her 
r the end, but just above the sting, and at the same time 
of the other hand against the worker’s mouth. The 
)w Out upon it and taste will readily determine the source 
it came. If the novice is afraid of pushing on the 
‘set’ the worker down on the hive-cover.”’ 








Start 


rs Used in Forced Swarms are pronounced ‘ per- 
e extreme’? by W. K. Morrison in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
of the amount of drone-comb that will be built. He not 
ll sheets of foundation better, but prefers full combs to 
‘If combs are not available, use full sheets of founda- 

th fully drawn combs there is any trouble about going 
tions, he advises shallower frames. 





Taking Brood from One Colony to Help Another.— 
One of the things as to which a caution needs to be given each year 
to the inexperienced is with regard to taking one or more frames of 
brood from one colony to give to another. Here is a colony that is 
really not a colony, but a nucleus, and a weak nucleus at that. The 
beginner is likely to say: 

‘* That little thing doesn’t amount to anything as it is, but if I 
take a frame of brood—perhaps better two or three frames of brood— 
from one of my strongest colonies and give to this weakling, I will 
then have two colonies instead of one.”’ 

Certainly it looks reasonable to believe that two colonies are bet- 
ter than one; but things are not always what they seem. That weak- 
ling, even after you have given it two or three frames of brood (and 
if you giveitas much as three frames the likelihood is that a good share 
of the brood will be chilled), is still not in condition to make good 
growth, while the colony from which the brood was taken has had a 
setback from which it will not readily recover. 

There would be a good deal more wisdom in uniting the weak- 
ling with a strong colony. If thatis not thought advisable, then let 
the weakling alone. After a colony is strong enough to fill six or 
eight Langstroth frames with brood, it is time enough to think of 
drawing a frame of brood from it, and even then it may be the better 
way to leave it intact and give it asecond story. Itis the strong 
colonies that make the rapid increase in building up, and 12 frames 
of brood will be increased to 16 a in two 
three hives. 


good deal sooner than in 

Then when it is thought best to draw from the very strongest, let 
it be to help, not the weaklings, but those that are next to the strong- 
est, always helping the strongest of those that are weak enough to 
need help. 





Cuban Honey Competition.—<Arthur C. Miller, in the Rocky 
Mountain Bee Journal, expresses the belief that there is little to fear 
from the importation of Cuban honey, and adds: 


Furthermore, it is not the competition of aliens, but of Americans 
who are sojourning in Cuba—brothers with whom we have worked 
side by side. Shall we slam the door in their faces? Shall we remove 
about all that makes their life in those surroundings bearable! It is 
not the Cuban’s honey, but the American’s honey, that you are cry 
ing against, and it is just as reasonable for those States producing 
little honey, and which sells at high prices, to ask to have Colorado, 
or Texas, or California, honey kept out of their borders, as for all of 
us to ask that our brother’s honey be kept out of the American mar- 
ket (unless it pay a high tax) because it was produced in Cuba 


To this the Editor replies: 


When Americans make use of the resources of an alien soil to 
compete in the markets of their countrymen, to all intents and pur- 
poses they become aliens, and they should be regarded as such. 


Some others might say that not only should we give the cup of 


cold water to those of another State, or our citizens in another land, 


but to our brothers born on foreign soil as well. 





Formalin for Foul Brood.—C. H. W. Weber writes thus in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


Mr. Root:—Fulfilling my promise made you some time ago, to 
inform you of any future developments regarding the cure of fou) 
brood by means of formalin gas, 1 now hand you the final report of 
Prof. Guyer, of the University of Cincinnati. The combs mentioned 
in his report were sent to me to experiment with, by friend hee-keep- 
ers. After fumigating them I sent them to the Professor, with the 
request that he endeavor to find signs of life; but, as he says, he could 
not. Following is his report: 


‘* Seventy-five tests for foul brood in bee-comb. Tests were as fol 


lows: Forty tests on comb which had been subjected to formalde- 
hyde-culture, medium-agar at 37° 10 tests on comb containing 


honey treated as above; 15 testson comb as above culture, medium 
boriellon at 37°C; 10 testson comb (foul brood) not treated witb 
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formaldehyde. Bacillus alvei (germ of foul brood) was found in the Dr. Miller—Wouldn’t it also depend largely oy his apj 
comb not subjected to formaldehyde; none was found in the combs | ary? If he had only two colonies he wouldn't want... 
which had been treated with formaldehyde.”’ frame extractor—I beg pardon—super. ma lt - 
This establishes beyond a doubt that formalin gas is a sure cure 7: ba P 
for foul brood; and I hope that bee-keepers who are unfortunate = Niver agg ge you use 16 yeaa an ¢ “tractor? . 
enough to have colonies afllicted with this disease will give the new r. Clute—My ‘frames are expanded by a piece on i! 
cure a trial. top that allows the 16 frames to go crosswise of ihe whole 
a . , Mr. France—I see that Mr. Niver is not understangj,, 
lo this Editor Root replies as follows: Mr. Clute in regard to that. As he came back from ¢ 8 
I do not feel so certain myself that formalin gasis an absolute | he explained this hive to me. The hive-body has a littl 
sure cure; but the experiments thus far conducted by Mr. Weber give 


us great reason for hoping that we have something here of more than 
ordinary value. Jf we can treat diseased combs by so simple a plan 
as this, we can wipe foul brood outof a yard with very little expense 
or trouble. 

For years it has been claimed in European bee-journals that this 
or that drug could be successfully used in treating foul brood, and a 
very few in this country have been of the same belief. For some rea- 
son cases of successful treatment in this country have not been re- 
ported with the same frequency as in Europe. Some have claimed 
that a reason for this lies in the fact that in Europe the disease has to 
some extent run its course, while in the fresher fields of this country 
it appears with emphasized virulence. 

Editor Root has uniformly insisted heretofore that no drugging 
could be relied on. Is our esteemed cotemporary not going a little too 
far to the other extreme when he says, ‘‘7f we can treat diseased 
combs by so simple a plan as this, we can wipe foul brood out of a 
yard with very little expense or trouble?” 
is as successful as claimed, will enable 
honey; will it do anything more? 


The use of formalin, if it 
us to save our combs and 
It will not save the brood. Will it 
do anything more than to put the trouble of disinfecting the combs in 
place of the trouble of burning them? 
important gain. 


Even that, however, will be an 





Winter Losses in the West seem to have been severe. 
Rocky Mountain Bee Journal says: 


The 


Our reports from the Western slope indicate that the loss will be 
large, due to the severe cold weather and depleted vitality of the bees. 
Denver bee-keepers estimate that the average loss in their locality 
will amount to 50 percent. In northern Colorado the lossis above 
normal, but not so severe. We have no reports from the Arkansas 
valley. 

It is too early yet to make a reliable estimate of winter losses. 
There are colonies that now give promise of survival that will not 
reach the first of May, unless the spring is extremely favorable. 














Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 


Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 


BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 214.) 
PICKLED BROOD. 

‘**Is pickled brood ever ropy ?”’ 

Dr. Miller—No. 

Mr. France—I agree with Dr. Miller on that. I never 
knew pickled brood to be ropy, neither do I believe that 
pickled brood will ever develop into anything else. 

Dr. Miller—It will string a little bit, won’t it ? 

Mr. France—No, it never gets ropy. 

Dr. Miller—Won’t it draw out a little bit ? 

Mr. France—There may be a stage at which it may be 
drawn out a little—elastic; but it is only a matter of a 
couple of days. 

Pres. York-—Is it contagious ? 

Mr. France—No, sir. 


EXTRACTING-SUPERS. 


Mr. Clute—How many prefer the large extracting 
super? How many prefer 16 and 20 frame extracting su- 
pers instead of 8 and 10? 

Mr. France—I think that hinges largely on the locality. 





projection so that the other set of frames, the extra 
frames, go crosswise, and the length is sufficient, When 
you put the full length in there you have about 18—some of 
mine I have 20. The idea came from Mr. Coggshall, who 
uses them very largely. You are getting extracting combs 
two sets in a one-story hive. They are in the next tier 4, 
the brood. Now, during extracting I like that style of hive. 
We can take off honey faster in that than in any other hiys 
I have ever seen. ‘ 

Mr. Clute—The plan didn’t come from Coggshall. | jx 
the same as the 8 and 10 frame hives. I havea cut of the 
hive here, which I will be glad to explain. 


Cting 


































LONG-TONGUED BEES. 


‘* Has this season’s test proved any superiority in the 
long-tongued bees ?”’ : 

Pres. York—I think the man who has the long-tongueg 
bees is not here, as I hear no answer to the question. 


LAYER OF AIR OVER SECTIONS. 


‘Is a layer of air over sections usually filled with bees? 
and will more honey be stored on that account ?’’ 

Pres. York—It seems to me that Dr. Miller was the 
man who talked about ‘‘a layer of air.’’ 

Dr. Miller—I think it is usually filled with bees, | 
don’t know whether more honey will be stored. I knowif 
there isn’t air there, there will be bee-glue there. In other 
words, with ‘‘a layer of air,’’ as he calls it, when that layer 
of air is there the bees will come in there, but they will not 
put bee-glue on asurface as they will in a crack or an 
angle. Wherever a beecan pass through itself, it thinks— 
at least I understand it thinks so—that there should not be 
a crack there big enough for anything else to go through, 
and they will plug that full of bee-glue; but having the 
space there for them to get through, they may furnish a 
little bee-gule, but it won’t be anything like the quantity 
they will put there; soI will say the advantageof the bee- 
space is not that you will get more honey, but you will get 
less bee-glue there with that space than without it. 

Mr. Baldridge—How much space would you use ? 

Dr. Miller—About a quarter of an inch. 

Mr. Baldridge—Do you ever use an inch, or an inch and 
a half? 

Dr. Miller—Yes, I have had in some cases, though per: 
haps not intentionally. 

Mr. Baldridge—A few years ago Mr. Root made a good 
many hives with a cover and 1% or 134 ; anda man shippei 
me a car-load of hives once, and he had mats with them. | 
didn’t use them, though; I threw them away, and that left 
a space of 2%4 to 3 inches above the frames, and I foundit 
very desirable, and I wouldn’t object to-day to having 
cover made leaving an inch or 1'%-inch space. Some say 
they will fill that space with comb and honey. I have haé 
that done, but that I consider a great advantage; I am 
ahead so much, and, besides, it is an indication that they 
need more room. 

Mr. Craven 
were built ? 

Mr. Baldridge—Where the space is shallow, but I have 
found it very desirable. The bees belonged to Mr. Flan 
gan. I hadacar-loadof them. Frequently I used to fin 
them full of young bees when I would take the cover 0, 
especially after they were on the hive fora while. | tok 
the cover to any colony to strengthen them. All young 
bees, nearly. 

Dr. Miller—I would like to ask whether Mr. Baldridgt 
considers that irregular comb—for, of course, that would 0 
irregular comb built in that space—whether he considers" 
more desirable to have that there than in the sections 

Mr. Baldridge—Well, of course, the comb would & 
built irregularly in that top cover, but they would: 
it to the frames. 

Dr. Miller—No, that is not the question. Do yot 
sider it is more desirable to have that irregular honey % 
there than to have it built in sections? Do yout at 
that irregular honey built there is so much more 
would have stored if they hadn’t had that? 

Mr. Baldridge—Yes, sir; and I am just so much abeat 
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I will ask Mr. Baldridge if any burr-combs 
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ell, I just think you are mistaken. 
j [ want to say to youthatI have very 
, r Mr. Baldridge. He was keeping bees and 
6" art when I was trying to find out what dis- 
aoe n I heard the noise of the quahking down 
i Mr. Baldridge has been in the business 

ch us. 

I will say this: I seldom find bees 
1t cover unless they were lacking room be- 
s why Isay I am just so much ahead, that if 
there they would have put it in the brood- 

»roducing extracted honey. 


ystmann—lIt is not safe to try that plan. After 
f this kind we almost always work on the plans 
uring the convention. Iam sure the bees will 
| of comb before going intothe super. If you 
ve up they will build below the frames. It may 

ight in Mr. Baldridge’s location, but not here. 


Dr. Miller—Please let us have clearly before us that 
Mr. Baldridge is talking of extracting-combs. I haven’t 
any doubt, although you would have two inches of space 
pe xtracting-combs, and the bees would have to be 
crowded a good deal for room before they would put an 
nunce in there. It takes quite alittle bit of crowding to 
get them to work in a space of 1% inches, and you have to 
take two inches of space over there and give them plenty of 
comb to fill in for extracting, and you won’t be troubled 
much with irregular combs. 

Mr. Horstmann—I am satisfied that they won’t work 
up there if they have extracting-combs towork on. We are 
producing comb honey. If any one is working for extracted 
honey, and he likes that space, I believe it would be all 
rignt. 

Mr. Whitney—Mr. Baldridge, do you apply that princi- 
ple even to the slightest space above sections ? 

Mr. Baldridge—I would. In the sections I would add 
bait-combs, and in this cover there is nothing to entice the 
bees to commence until they are full. They won’t com- 
mence to work there until they are crowded. 

Mr. Whitney—I should think they would soil the sec- 
tions. 

Mr. Niver—Mr. Chairman, I am responsible for this 
quarrel, though they geta great deal more honey by leav- 
ing a bee-space above the sections. I quarreled with him 
because the sections were all stained on top, and they always 
will be. He said he got so much more honey when he filled 
that bee-space with bees when they get towork. I always 
believe in the enamel cloth, so the bees can get on top 
there. All this machinery they get up for sand-papering 
on topis bosh. With the enamel cloth the bees can’t touch 
the sections at all. 

Mr. Purple—How does it tier up ? 

Mr. Niver—We have all our supplies made with that 
idea. We have a skeleton honey-board so the bees can not 
possibly touch it, whether we tier up or not. That point of 
putting up more honey because you have an air-space filled 
with bees, I want to find out. 

An adjournment was then taken to 6:45 p.m. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Present Status of the Pollination Question. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK, 


H ' urgent request of a subscriber, enforced by our Editor, 
eads me to present this important question in the light 
the most recent research. 
experiments of Mr. Waite, made nearly 10 years 
th mine made soon after, and the more recent work 
Fletcher, settled beyond question the following 


ag 


y if not all varieties of our fruits that bear seeds 
ways be pollinated to grow at all, and all to produce 
ost, if not all, require—some possibly always, most, 
, at times—cross-pollination to set a full crop of 
Ss Some one has stated, Nature seems to abhor 
ination. Some plants, like the cereals, and grasses, 
with their own pollen. Nearly all our fruit-trees 





need the invigorating effect of cross-pollination to produce 
a maxium yield of fruit. 

The way these experiments were conducted was to cover 
the blossoms with netting just before the blossoms opened. 
This netting was so closein its meshes as to preclude the 
entrance of even the tiniest insect. The blossoms were kept 
covered unil they wilted and fell. This, of course, kept 
away all insects—the great agents of cross-pollination. It 
was found that in many cases, of pears, plums, prunes, etc., 
there was no fruit at all when the blossoms were covered. 
Often, while there was some fruit, there was a very limited 
crop. In some cases, as with Royal apricots, in my case 
the covering seemed not to diminish the crop at all; in fact, 
I secured more fruit from the blossoms that were covered. 

It might be objected that the covering, and not need of 
insect visits to insure cross-pollination, was the cause of 
the fruit failing to set. In my case this could not be. In 
more than one instance, where the bees were thronging the 
blossom-crowded trees, 1 unwrapped the netting and per- 
mitted the bees to visits flowers, after which I at once re- 
stored the screen. I marked the blossoms visited, and these, 
and no other, fruited. In one case, of Kelsey plum, it is 
very interesting ; every fruit that the string-mark showed 
had been visited by bees developed, and no other. 

These experiments show clearly that the screens are no 
bar to setting and development of fruit; and sustain the 
view, with emphasis, that cross-pollination is essential in 
many cases to a full setting of fruit, or even to the develop- 
ment of any fruit at all. 

The cases of fruit failure, where there are no bees, or a 
scarcity of bees in the orchard, and when fruiting was 
markedly increased where an apiary was secured within or 
close beside the orchard, are becoming so common in Cali- 
fornia that there is in many sections an anonymous ac- 
knowledgement of the need of bees in the orchard by the 
orchardists themselves. Indeed, in many cases of trees 
blooming profusely, each season, and yet setting little or 
no fruit, there is probably one of two explanations that will 
always, or nearly always, meet the case: Either there are 
too few insects (bees are the main agents), to do this neces- 
sary work of cross-pollination, or else there is only one 
variety of fruit-trees that blossom at the time in the 
orchard. Many orchardists in California have become 
clearly convinced of the wisdom—yea, the positive neces- 
sity—of mixed planting of varieties that blossom at the 
same time, if one would secure the largest returns. 


It will be remembered that a Mr. Smith, now deceased, 
of one of the Lake Erie islands, was a bee-keeper and alsoa 
fruit-grower. He frequently wrote for the American Bee 
Journal and Gleanings to the effect that bees were not 
necessary. The islands had no bees, and yet the orchards 
were immensely productive. Others have orchards of only 
one variety—Bartlett pears, for example—and yet secure 
large crops. They, of course, question the importance of 
cross-pollination. The facts of such persons are undeni- 
able; their conclusions are not atall warranted. There is 
conclusive evidence that crossing among both animals and 
plants give added vigor. In fact, the origin of sex in both 
plantsand animals is to be accounted for on this principle 
of added vigor consequent upon inter-crossing. The Bart- 
lett pear will often produce full crops with no other variety 
near. It is probable that in all such cases the environment 
and all the circumstances are propitious, that the trees are 
in great vigor, and are as a result fertile to their own pol- 
len. It is equally well established that any unfavorable 
change of season, any lessened care, or untoward circum- 
stance, may enfeeble the trees, and they will become en- 
tirely sterile to their own pollen. We can easily believe 
that trees on the fertile limestone soil of the Erie islands, 
bathed by the moist lake winds, and abundantly watered by 
the copious rains incident tothe region, would be at a max- 
ium of vigor, and would very probably be self-fertile. I 
have no hesitancy, however, in asserting that such trees 
may at any time become barren, unless other varieties are 
hard by, and unless bees are in the near precincts to act as 
the needed ‘‘ marriage priest’’ to effect the needed cross- 
pollination. ; 

We must not forget, then, that while it is always wise 
to mix vdrieties, and secure the near proximity of bees, yet 
in rare cases trees—probably those in fullest thrift and 
vigor—will bear well, even by themselves, and with no in- 
sects to bring to the stigmas the pollen from the flowers of 
other varieties. 

One other fact should be borne constantly in mind: In 
nature, trees and bushes are more scattered—an acre will 
usually have hardly a score of a kind, and contiguous acres 
will often vary greatly in their species. Thus the limited 
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number of nectar-loving insects in Nature are sufficient to 
do the pollinating work. In our orchards it is different. A 
hundred trees, and even thousands of bushes and vines, 
often are crowded on a single acre. Many of these bloom 
in the early spring-time, when insects are few and far be- 
tween. Here, then, we must supplement the agencies of 
pollen dispersion. Bees, fortunately, are just to our hands. 
Each hive pours forth its thousands of these little flower- 
lovers. And even in spring-time they crowd the blossoms 
of shrub and trees. Thus, without artificial crowding of 
trees and shrubs, we must likewise arrange for supernum- 
erous agents of pollen dispersion. We find these abettors 
in our bees, each apiary sending out not infrequently mil- 
lions of bees to engage in the transfer of pollen from flower 
tofiower. ‘These facts then are settled : 

1. Cross-pollination is usually needed to secure full 
fruiting. 


2. Occasionally very vigorous trees or plants are fertile 


to their own pollen. 

3. Seeds can never be produced without pollenization. 

4. Rarely trees will bear fruit (seedless fruit) without 
pollen. The navel orange is an example. 

5. Insects are necessary to cross-pollinate the bloom. 

6. In the crowding of varieties as we do in orchard cul- 
ture, we need more than the native insects, and in such case 
the honey-bee is the only available agent. 

7. The wise orchardist will always mix varieties in his 
orchard, and will look to it that abundant bees are always 
near by at time of bloom. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Queen-Rearing—Gallup vs. Alley Methods. 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


‘é Ao the pot called the kettle black.’’ Dr. Gallup 
and Mr. Alley are on the point of coming to blows, 
and all because each is sure he is right, and that the 

other is wrong. But they are both right and both wrong. 

The man who steps between two combatants generally gets 

his own head broken, but even at the risk of that I will step 

in here and see if I can throw a little light on the subjects 
discussed—if one can call assertions and counter-assertions 
discussions—and stop the ‘‘ scrap.” 

I have forgotten who began it, but I think it was Dr. 
Gallup’s article on ‘‘umbilical cords.’’ Granting that, I 
will try first to show the Doctor wherein he is wrong, and 
where he has been taking effect for cause. 

I suppose the Doctor is familar with the metamorphosis 
of insects, but for the benefit of those who may not beI will 
state that no such thing as an umbilical cord is known to 
exist in the insect world. The larval bee during its growth 
casts its skin several times, and not only its skin but the 
lining of the alimentary canal. It will be seen from this 
that any umbilical cord connecting the larva with the food 
or cell would be cast off on the first moult. Besides this, 
there is no need for any such ‘‘cord”’ for assisting the 
nourishment of the larva, for not only does it take food 
with its mouth but it likewise absorbs it through that por- 
tion of the skin lying in the food. After the cell is sealed 
the larva spins its cocoon, the silk coming from an opening 
in the lower lip. When the spinning is complete the larva 
casts its skin for the last time, and it is this last cast with 
its silken attachments which the venerable Doctor has mis- 
taken for an umbilicalcord. It has nothing, and can have 
nothing, to do with the nourishment of the larva. 

I am sorry to take this prop from the Doctor, and I fear 
it will embarrass some gentlemen who have been claiming 
it as a great virtue of their queens. 

The Doctor quotes from Prof. Cook in support of his 
contention, that the best queens are reared in strong colo- 
nies, but neither the Doctor nor the Professor tells us why. 
To be sure, the Professor does say: ‘‘ As the guantity and 
guality of the food aud the general activity of the bees are 
directly connected with the full nourishment of the queen- 
larve, and these only at the maximum in times of active 


gathering—the time when queen-rearing is naturally started 


—we should also conclude that queens reared at such sea- 
sons are superior.’’ (My italics). Dr. Gallup says that only 
in big colonies can good queens be reared, and only in such 
colonies are cells containing the ‘umbilical cord”’ pro- 
duced. Dr. Gallup’s description of a big colony conveys 
the idea of a minimum of 20 Langstroth frames (or the 
equivalent) covered with bees. Now, Mr. Doolittle, whose 
queen-rearing colonies at a maximum are equal to buta 
half of what the Doctor considers safe, says all his queen- 
cells show the ‘‘cord.”’ Surely there is a ‘‘ missing link”’ 





, 1903, 

~ae 

hereabouts. But never mind, for itis not the s of the 

colony that tells the story, nor the “‘ general actiy icy of the 

bees,”’ to which we must look for an answer to the rjaqje 

but the constitution of the colony, and it is just here where 
the Doctor’s naturally big colonies win. 

The feeding of all larvae is, under normal condition. 

attended to by the young bees, and a big (naturaily big, 


colony has an abundance of these. Now if we are to talk os 
rearing a lot of queen-cells under the supersedure o 


sWarm.- 
ing impluse, simultaneously with care of the worker ro 
drone brood, such a colony will and can do it perfect y. But 
to assume that such a colony without any brood to care for 
is necessary to the production of 10, 20 or 100 ceils, is ay 
absurdity. The Doctor has so mixed his subjects that I am 


unable to decide whether he is talking of rearing queens 
commercially by his plan, or simply of the ordinary succes. 
sion of queens in swarming. f 

Mr. Alley was writing of commercial queen-rearing, ang 
as I have several times visited his apiary in the height of 
his queen-rearing season, use his system myself, have trieg 
all known plans, and know the daws governing successfy! 
queen-production, and that Mr. Alley’s system conforms to 
those laws, and that I neither rear queens for sale nor am 
under any obligation to Mr. Alley (though I believe he has 
given me two queens), I believe I am in a position to make 
an impartial statement of his side of the case. The “ laws” 
governing the production of queens I have given in a pre. 
vious article, so in this place I will only try to show whya 
few bees of proper age are sufficient for “* growing ” a pro. 
portionate number of cells. 

From experiments, which as yet are by no means con- 
clusive or exhaustive enough to warrant positive state. 
ments, I believe that one bee (nurse-bee) can and does sup- 
ply food for several worker-larve. Now is it ‘away off” 
to believe that a pint of nurse-bees (1600, Root’s figures) can 
properly and successfully rear one queen and at the same 
time feed two or three hundred worker-larve? These are 
the conditions under which Mr. Alley’s nuclei rear queens 
when he fails to give them queens. Queens thus reared | 
have seen at the head of just such colonies as Dr. Gallup 
describes. But Mr. Alley does not depend on his little 
nuclei for rearing his queens ; it is only by chance that now 
and then one has the opportunity to rear a queen. He starts 
his cells in ‘‘ full colonies,’’ so far as bees, honey and pollen 
are concerned, but destitute of brood except for the prepared 
strips for queen-cells. For cell-building colonies he selects 
those particularly strong in young bees, and he goes even 
farther. After the cells are well under way he takes them 
from the starting colony and gives them to a colony having 
lots of hatching brood as well as unsealed larve—one from 
which the queen was removed twelve hours previously. By 
this method he gets his cells superabundantly stocked with 
food, and the resulting queens attest the value of the system. 

To revert to the quotation from Prof. Cook. He lays 
stress on the conditions of honey-flow, weather, populous- 
ness of colony, etc., saying that the best queens can be 
reared then. Certainly, because nurse-bees are then very 
numerous. Many bee-keepers grasping the conditions only 
so far as stated by Prof. Cook, have assumed that feeding 
the cell-building colony will accomplish the desired end. 
They have entirely missed the point. The feeding must be 
done in time to cause the rearing of a lot of young bees, ané 
these are to do the work. is 

A word in regard to nuclei and I will close: First their 
size must be governed by temperature ; that is, locality aué 
season of the year. Mr. Pratt succeeds with very small 
ones ; Mr. Alley who is close to the coast has them twice 
the size of Mr. Pratt; and a friend nearer the Canadian 
line uses them a half larger than Mr. Alley’s. 


These diminutive colonies must be regularly fed if their 
success is to be ensured. For this Mr. Alley uses sugar 
syrup. Honey must never be used. If a nucleus bec mes 
too populous he exchanges a frame of brood and bees for a 
empty frame, the removed frame going into one of the stocs 
colonies he uses for making nuclei. Sometimes he accom 
plishes the same thing by moving the nucleus to another 
spot, being careful not todo this when it is likely to cause 
the loss of a virgin queen. 

If the bee-keeper will take the trouble to learn exact!) 
what Mr. Alley’s nucleus system is—its simplicity, ' 
cheapness andits mobility—they will adopt it, only varying 
the number of coimbs in the nuclei to fit their climatic conc 
tions. = 

If all hands will stop mud-throwing and turn to ani 100% 
for the why of things, the apicultural press will be mre 
teresting than ever before, and bee-keeping will fair! 
forward. Providence Co., R 
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Bees Sparingly and Often ? 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


enquiry received by me since the publi- 
A f the article about spring care of bees, on page 
hown me that some of the beginners do not 

eason why the bees should be fed sparingly 

ulate spring breeding. This is an impor- 

T believe it should be elucidated as fully as 


bees are not harvesting anything in the fields, 
aratively quiet. The breeding takes place, 
lays come, but is not pushed with much vigor 
ossoms begin to appear and a little nectar is 
Vhenever they begin to find nectar, there is more 
hive. The bees that come home from the field, 
lepositing it in the cells, often hand their load to 
y bees, so as to be able to get off to the field again. 
umber of bees are carrying about. Whenever one 
meets the queen, she respectfully and deferentially 
r proboscis towards her and offers hera taste. Be- 
er solicited to eat, the queen consumes more honey, 
her eggs are matured more rapidly. So, during a honey- 
a how light it be, the queen’s breeding in- 
creases until the fatigue of a protracted laying puts an end 
discon 

he ‘doings that I have just mentioned may be witnessed 
daily in an obervation hive, made of one single comb, with 

both sides. Such a hive is very useful to learn the 
f bees. You may read of such things in books or in 

e journals, but they do not impress themselves upon your 
mind when you read of them as they will if you are an eye- 
vitness to the details of the hive-life. With such a hive, 
you havea source of endless information and amusement. 
You can see the actions of the bees when returning from 
the fields, the nursing of the young, the laying of the queen, 
the respectful care which the bees take of her, their sorrow 
when she is taken away, their labor to replace her, the rear- 
ing and hatching of both bees and queens, etc. An obser- 
vation hive ought to be kept at least for a portion of the 
year, by every one whois desirous of becomirg fully in- 
formed as to the habits of the bees. 

If the bees are fed sparingly and often, there is a con- 
stant carrying about of nectar, the queen is offered food 
often, the bees are stirred up and create more heat than if 
quiet, and the result is a greater amount of brood produced. 
If the feed is given in large quantities, all at one time, for 
the entire season and to enable them to reach the honey 
crop in safety, it will, of course, have a good effect, but will 
not be so advantageous as the same amount given at differ- 
rent times. The bees will store it away to use as is needed, 
but, a few days after feeding, they will be back again to a 
quiet condition, unless the flowers are appearing. ‘To be 
= if there were flowers yielding honey, I should not 
hink of advising any one to do any feeding. Weare only 
speaking of the days, unluckily too numerous, in early 
spring, when the bees can find nothing, or next to nothing, 

ithe field. With repeated light feeding, the colony is kept 
in a stimulated condition, the amount of food consumed will 

be greater than if the nourishment is given all at one time, 
but the number of eggs laid will be much greater, and the 
colony will be strong earlier. 

lt is not all to have plenty of bees in your hives, you 
thave them at the right time. If a colony remains 
weak tillthe opening of the crop has begun, unless this 


stir 

instead 
the your 
Thus at 








to her j 


glass on 


habits 


crop is to be protracted six weeks or more, for it takes 21 
days on the average for the worker-bee to hatch, and after 
that about 10 days more before she becomes an active field- 


worker ; so it is in March and April that we must induce 

our bees to breed. The March bees strengthen the colony 

and enable it to rear the April brood on a larger scale, and 

latter is in the field just about the time of the opening 

harvest. 

* colonies which were fed sufficiently and properly, 

ly and often, during the spring months, are sure to 

ne good colonies for the harvest, unless their queen 

acks in prolificness. Let me cite you an instance of invol- 

‘ary feeding which will show the help that light and con- 
— gives toa colony. 

1¢ end of the winter in 1902, we had a few hives in 

ie bees had died, though their supply of honey had 

ple. Each of these hives contained several combs 

ith honey. They were cleaned up and closed up, 

he proper time to re-stock them with bees. They 

y old hives, had been manufactured by us in 1870, 

been in constant use since that time. One of the 





hives had a very small hole on the underside, in its bottom- 
board, a hole so small thst only one bee could get through it 
at one time, and this even with some difficulty. This small 
hole was discovered by the bees of one of the colonies in the 
yard and they immediately went to work to appropriate the 
spoils. We had noticed the bees flying about, a few ata 
time, but a cursory examination had failed to reveal any 
trouble, so nothing was done to interfere with them. The 
robbing of that honey extended over the space of at least 
two weeks, by the bees of just one hive. It changed the 
condition of that colony so much that it seemed to have 
doubled its strength within a month or so, and its crop was 
about double that of the next best hive in the yard. It had 
bred its bees at the right time. The robbing of the combs 
had extended over this long period of time, just because it 
was impossible for the bees to get through the hole any 
faster, even their own eagerness being an impediment to 
their progress, as two or three bees would often try to get 
in at the same time and interfere with one another’s speed. 


This is a good instance of the good done by feeding 
sparingly and often. I would, however, not recommend a 
voluntary following of a similar course. The bees that be- 
come accustomed to this robbing in the open air soon be- 
come a nuisance, while the bees that are fed at home in the 
evening are never led into bad practices unless pilfering 
chances are opened to them. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what I said before, that 
feeding should be done with judgment. A colony heavy with 
honey should not be fed, as it may accumulate too much. A 
good way to stimulate such a colony is to uncabp a few ceils 
of its sealed honey from time totime. The doing of this 
forces them to handle their honey, and acts in a similar way 
to feeding. On the other hand, a very weak colony that has 
but a few handfuls of bees requires but a very scanty feed. 
Too much will cause its ruin, for it will be unable to take 
care of it, and the robber-bees from stronger colonies will 
attack and may overpower this one. The apiarist must 
examine his colonies often, judge of their strength and 
their needs, and use care and discernment as to the amount 
and frequency of feeding to be done. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Good Advice to Bee-Keepers. 


There are many keeping bees in the suburbs of cities, 
and whose bees are an annoyance to neighbors. 


SPOTTING CLOTHES. 


¢ 

This is generally worse the day bees are set out on the 
summer stands. Bees go only short distances at that date. 
It is best not to set the bees out on wash-days, but the day 
following ; by the next week the trouble will be over. If 
they must be set out, and it is wash- -day, go to the neighbor 
who is washing, explain the situation, and offer a present 
of some honey if she will delay washing one day. 


AT WATERING-PLACES. 


Always provide abundance of waterin several places 
for bees. Shallow wooden dishes with sloping sides, with 
a slatted-board float, is a good form of watering dish. 
Somewhere have some salt, also air-slacked lime where 
bees can goto. There is something about it bees like, and 
it will save trouble to supply the bees’ demands. If your 
bees bother a neighbor’s pump, go and puta piece of cheese- 
cloth over the spout and fence the bees out as well as fur- 
nishing a strainer for the water. Stock tanks are places of 
annoyance. Just above the water line on the inside of the 
tank fasten a 3-inch strip, it will not bother the stock, and 
will keep the bees from going there. Also see to it that the 
overflow is so arranged as not to make a mud-hole near the 
tank. 

IN THE NEIGHBOR’S GARDEN OR FIELD. 


If your neighbor or his horse are stung by your bees in 
his garden or field, I find it a good plan to donate some 
honey, at the same time ask him to do such work on cool 
days or early mornings. If he is unable to keep the gar- 
den clean, then some early morning surprise him by taking 
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your own horse and cultivate for him upto breakfast. 
Generally one such act will establish such good feelings no 
farther trouble will arise. I have proven it so. 


AT GROCERY STORES AND RESIDENCES IN THE FALL. 


After the honey season often bees are a great annoy- 
ance at the above places, especially in empty sugar and 
syrup barrels, and candy shops. Go to those places and ask 
to place the packages where bees can not get tothem. Go 
to sugar-cane mills and keep the premises cleaned up, and 
to neighbors’ kitchens where bees come in and bother while 
canning fruit, and ask them to keep the door and windows 


screened while at such work. Bees do not go where no 
sweets abound. 
IN THE HIGHWAY AND PUBLIC PLACES. 


If people or teams are stungin such public places by 
your bees, it is your duty soto locate the bees, or change 
the surroundings, that they do not disturb the public. If 
damage to person, stock or property is done by the bees, 
the owner is liable for damages; andif it continues may 
become a nuisance. High board fences, or high hedges are 
a great help. Even with all possible precaution if bees are 
near the street the bees at times will bother. Keep out of 
trouble if possible. Don’t get the idea that the National 
Association can win every case. You must keep within the 
law if you want protection. ‘ Avoid conflicts, compromise, 
and live up to the Golden Rule. N. E. FRANCE, 

General Manager National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 











Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


, RRO. oR RRS 
Gonducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 





Spring Stimulative Feeding—Gnawed Cappings. 





1. What is the best time to -begin feeding bees in the 
spring to start them to brood-rearing ? Is the middle of 
March too early ? 

2. What is the dark brown substance, similar to saw- 
dust, found on the bottom of the hives? Is it the excre- 
ments of the bees ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. If the weather was such that the bees 
could fly every day, and there was nothing for them to 
gather, then it might be a good thing to feed to stimulate 
brood-rearing, ho matter how early it might be. But such 
a condition does not occur very often, andit may be well, 
unless one has had a good deal of experience with bees, to 
let stimulative feeding alone, for it isa two-edged sword 
that may do more harm than good. 

2. Mainly the cappings of combs that the bees have 
gnawed away during the winter in getting at the honey in 
sealed combs. Some say that there are also some excre- 
ments of the bees mixed with it. 


+ le 


Using Partly-Filled Sections—Hiving Swarms— 
Shaken Swarms. 


1. I desire to use sections again which were placed on 
the hives last year and not filled out. They are some 
mussed. Should they be all scraped off nicely, or just set 
out again as they are? 

2. What do you consider the best way to hive a swarm 
of bees, in a 10-frame hive with all old combs ? 

3. Can old combs be satisfactorily used with shaken 
swarms? If so, what is the modus operandi ? 

4. If starters are always used with shaken swarms, will 
not the old combs accumulate for the moths to regale them- 
selves in ? L. S. R. 

Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 

ANSWERS.—1. If the bees have never put any honey in 
them, or if they were all nicely emptied out by the bees /as/ 
fall, put them on just as they are. If they were not emptied 
by the bees last fall, and contain honey, don’t use them at 
all, for almost surely some of the honey left over winter will 
have granulated, and the smallest amount of granulated 
honey left in the cells will affect the honey put into them. 








2. I don’t know of anything different from | 
swarm on full sheets of foundation or frames with x 
Perhaps you had something else in mind ; if so, as 
and I will try to answer. 

3. Yes, some prefer old combs to anything el; Re. 
move from its stand the hive to be operated upon, 
in its place the hive with empty combs. Then taki 
by one the combs fromthe removed hive, shake and brug}, 
the bees into the new hive, just as you would if foundatio, 
were used. 

4. If starters are always used there certainly w 
an accumulation of drawn combs, but it would not nec- 
essary to turn them over to the tender mercies of the moths. 
for they would be melted up—but I should use them. 


ga 
irters, 
fain. 
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Hiving a Swarm from a Tree. 


Would some of the bee-keeping ladies tell us what they 
do in case a swarm of bees clusters in a tree out of reach 
with a pole? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—I would keep the wings of the queens clipped 
so that when my bees clustered in a tree out of reach of a 
pole, I would pick up my queen and cage her, put her at the 
entrance of the hive, and goon with my work serenely ob- 
livious to the fact that those bees were in the top of the 
tallest tree they could find. They might come back at their 
leisure. 

That is, Ishould generally do that way. Occasionally 
it will happen that a swarm will come out with a virgin 
queen, in which case I should take a saw, climb that tree, 
saw off the limb, and bring them down, if I could reach 
them. If they were away out of reach on an overhanging 
branch, out of all possible reach by climbing, and out of 
reach of a pole—well, it isa big nuisance, butI will tell 
you what we did do once with just such a swarm. We 
nailed two long, light poles together, drove a spike in the 
end of one, and over this spike we placed a long rope, 
with a stone securely tied in the end; with a good deal of 
trouble we succeeded in pushing the stone over the limb and 
down came the stone bringing the rope with it, and we 
were masters of the situation. We put the hive on the 
ground under the limb, taking hold of both ends of the rope 
gave it a lively jerk, and down came the swarm squarely in 
front of the hive. Part of them made a bee-line for the 
hive, and part persisted in going back to that limb, and we 
had to keep up a lively jerking on that rope to prevent quite 
a cluster from returning to the tree, but we finally got the 
swarm. 

I often think such a swarm costs more than it is worth 
to getit. Iamsure I should hate to be obliged to climb 
after them all. 

Any good stone-thrower might tie a stone to the end of 
a ball of wrapping-twine and throw it over the limb, then 
tie the rope to the wrapping-twine and pull it over. 

Perhaps some of the other sisters will tell us how 
they do. 
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The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. B. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





BEE-FLIGHTS IN WINTER. 


It’s a better showing than we can gften make—but not 
such a great deal better—that Washinton puts up on page 
110—two flights in November, none in December, two in 
January, twoin February. We don’t usually have it quite 
as damp as they do (which counts for something), and my 
bees last winter flew, once in November (three successive 
days), not at all in December, once in January, twice in leb- 
ruary. But then, my worst winter would show no flights at 
all, and probably their worst would still have some. 


MOVING BEES A SHORT DISTANCE. 


I think E. F. Atwater, page 116, has a good idea. When 
you move a hive a short distance it is better than the regu'a- 
tion board set up in front to make every bee that comes out 
dig out through a mess of grass. 
there has been a change then. 


Can’t help knowing 
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EXTRA COMBS FOR WINTER. 
handy when one has extra combs of honey, 
n the cellar that have not honey enough, to 
r story containing a heavy comb or two and 
We have one good witness to the impor- 
ter that they fail to find the honey and goup. P. H. 
jagve ] ll. 

EES CARRYING 


ty nes. 


DOWN HONEY IN THE FALL. 


Jothing succeeds like success.’’ Mrs. Griffith, not 
, ~ her 79 years, has succeeded so far in making her 
ry down honey in the fall—has succeeded both with 

ind with light combs. Page 120. 


LONGEVITY OF DIFFERENT RACES OF BEES. 


RR a2 


me experiment-station work on the longevity of dif- 
t races of bees is much to be desired. Glad the Texas 
n has an eye on soimportant a problem. Hope they 
not forget to compare inside the same race, the meanest 
they can get with the best ones they can get. We need 
{that poor bees are shorter-lived than others. Page 


CARNIOLAN-ITALIAN HYBRID BEES. 


As to the Carniolan-Jtalian hybrid, J. E. Chambers 
seems to make an enthusiastic report—begin storing sur- 
- plus when the pure Italians have only got to breeding 

fairly. This is Texas, we must remember. And as to 
whether giving our bees a dash of Carniolan blood may not 
make still worse our present worst evil—uncontrolled 
swarming—as to that, he is not able to re-assure us much— 
except he himself has got through two seasons without any 
serious trouble. 

Finding bees over three miles from home by thousands, 
and that, too, when no dearth prevailed, is a valuable ob- 
servation. Only in the unusual case when one has bees un- 
like all surrounding bees is it easy to tell exactly how far 
bees go. Page 142. 


WISCONSIN BEE-KEEPERS THAT HELPED. 


So 180 bee-keepers out of 600 would help Mr. France in 
his move on the legislature—to the small extent of answer- 
ing his letter. Glad to hear that with some poking up they 
afterward did much better than that. Page 149. 


BEES UNDER GLASS IN APRIL. 


Yes, Mr. Dadant, bees with royal abundance of pollen 
and honey already in the hive, and put under glassin April, 
ought to boom, and do extra-big things, as yours did. And 
itis a wise suggestion of yours that glass over the bees 
won’t make the forage outside any more abundant. If they 
are to depend on that alone, while having very scant store 
within, *twould hardly be worth while to ‘‘ greenhouse ”’ ’em 
atall. Page 149. 

CAUSE OF SWARMING—REARING QUEENS. 


Stachelhausen is one whose opinion we respect ; and he 
thinks swarming is caused by a multitude of young nurses 
having prepared food in their stomachs and no young brood 
to feeditto. That’s the dominant idea, I guess. Perhaps 
we shall have to expand itso as to take in as helpers in 
lesser degree all the other discontents of prosperity. We 
can note as a curiosity that the nurses don’t get what they 
are after, if that’s what they swarm for. A number of days 
must pass before there will be amy young brood to feed in 
the new homes. 

Sagacious remark. A queenless colony will rear some 
sort of a queen even if the conditions are very bad ; but bees 
over an excluder, where a good queen is below, unless the 
conditions are somewhere near right they wi// not rear ;and 
this fact is some protection against worthless queens by 
that method. Page 150. 








Honey as a*Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (3'%4x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
ease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,”’ written 
y Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
idely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 
PRICES, prepaid—Sample for 2 cts.; 10 for 10 cts.; 25 
20 cts.; 50 for 35 cts.; 100 for 65 cts.; 250 for $1.50; 500 
52.75 ; 1000 for $5.00. If you wish your business card 
ted at the bottom_of the front page, add 25 cts. to your 








Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Goactions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Epr1ror.] 








Entrance-Guards and Swarming. 


I have been thinking about bee entrance-guards to keep my bees 
from swarming. If I have a guard on a hive and the bees are swarm- 
ing, and the queen can not get out, how many times will they swarm 
and go back into the hive before they go to the woods? or won’t they 
go to the woods at all? What will become of the queen? 

Missouri. 

ANSWER.—Bees don’t always act alike, but the general rule would 
be something like this: When the first queen-cell is sealed the bees 
will swarm out, and no queen being with them they will return, for a 
swarm will not go to the woods unlessa queen is with them. A day 
or two later they will swarm again, and the swarming may be repeated 
several times in the next week or ten days. At the end of that time 
the first virgin queen will leave ler cell, and the old queen will turn 
up missing, being put out of business either by the workers or the 
young queen. If the entrance-guard keeps the young queen from 
taking her wedding-flight, she may, after a time, begin laying, but her 
eggs will produce nothing but drones. 


————_—_—<>-0- 


Shallow Extracting-Frames, 





1. Do shallow extracting-frames need wiring ? 
2. Is it best to use foundation in shallow extracting brood-frames, 
if so, how wide a strip? OnIO. 


ANSWER.—1. Yes, if filled with foundation, unless the foundation 
is heavy. 

2. If used for brood-rearing it is better to have them filled with 
foundation. If only forextracting a starter half an inch deep may 
do, the chief purpose being to get the combs started straight in the 


middle of the frame. 
———-- o_ 


Break-Joint Honey-Board—Paint for Hives. 





1. What is meant by break-joint honey-board? 

2. I would like to know whether any one has ever painted hives 
with Avenarius Carbolineum instead of white paint’? If so, did the 
bees accept it? They say mice will not gnaw, or the ants bother, 
hives painted with it. 

8. How does the new Danzenbaker bottom-board and cover strike 
you? And how do those that have used them like them? lowa. 


ANsSweERs.—1. A break-joint honey-board is one made with slats 
like a wood-zine excluder with the zine left out. Instead of having 
the spaces between the slats correspond with the spaces between the 
brood-frames, the spaces between the slats are directly over the cen- 
ters of the top-bars, and that makes it called ‘ break-joint.”” It has 
been claimed that with this break-joint feature there were special 
advantages of importance, but in my own experience | found no such 
advantage. With thick top-bars and proper spacing I now dispense 
with honey-boards altogether. 

2. Iean say nothing about this from personal experience; per- 
haps others can. 

8. The Danz. bottom-board, patterned after the Miller bottom- 
board, is good. The new Danz. cover is ingenious, and the reversing 
feature is of value. If, upon trial, it proves never to warp or sep 
arate at the joints, it ought to be a material improvement over former 


plain board covers. 
a 


Transferring Bees—Combs a Solid Mass—Good Bee- 
Country. 





1. I am just starting in the bee-business out here in western 
Washington. I have 8 colonies, transferred them from box-hives 
or took them from trees, all except one colony, but did not get any in- 
crease from the 8 colonies. What was the reason ? 

2. In putting them into Langstroth-Simplicity hives, I tied them 
with strings, as recommended in ‘‘A BC of Bee Culture.”’ That is 
where I made the mistake, as the bees cut the strings, and now the 8 
frames are one solid mass of combs, Whatshal!l | do with them? I 
would like to have them in such a shape that I can manipulate them. 
I have been thinking some of letting them alone until next fall, then 
put them on straight combs in new hives. How would that do ¢ 


3. This seems to be a good country for wild bees. Is that an in- 
dication of its being a good bee-country? Last year I went out into 
an old logging work, and found three bee-trees in less than three 
hours. I found nine trees in four days. I consider that good work 
for a novice at bee-hunting. We hada lovely month of February, and 
my bees gathered pollen for two weeks, off of what some people ca 
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pussy-willow. It seems to furnish a large amount of pollen for early 
spring brood. But, March, oh! she is unruly, for snow is 10 inches 
deep in the woods, so I took snow by the forelock and killed three deer 
on it. 

I like the ‘‘ old reliable’ American Bee Journal, but some of the 
veterans seem to be inconflict in their ideas, perhaps on account of 
locality. WASHINGTON. 


ANSWERS.—1. The lack of increase might come from more than 
one cause. It might be too poor a season for swarming, it might be 
that the transferring was too late, or it might be just possible that 
your bees are little given to swarming. 

2. You will do as well not to wait till fall. Perhaps as good a 
plan as any is to wait till three weeks after the colony swarms. After 
that time the worker-brood will be all hatched out, and you can either 
transfer combs or melt them up. 

3. Yes, wild bees are the same as tame bees, andif one does 
the other will. 

You don’t need to send a stamp when you send a question. 


well 


—————__$_—<- 9 


Rape as a Honey-Plant. 


Isrape much of a honey-plant? Would it be of any use if sown in 
grain’ It is sown in grain to be used for pasture during the fall, and 
I have understood that the bees work on it. I will seed down some 
this spring to alsike clover. How would itdo to sow rape with it? 
and how much to the acre? 

One of my neighbor bee-keepers, Martin Anderson, had the mis- 
fortune to have his bees nearly all drowned while in the cellar. 

MINNESOTA. 

ANSWER.—I have never heard much about it in this country, but 
in Germany rape is highly prized as a honey-plant, and sometimes bees 
are hauled some distance to be in reach of rape-fields. I doubt the 
the advisability of sowing with grain, but have no positive knowledge 
about it, and perhaps some one else may say if I am wrong. 


—_— a — 


Moving and Purchasing Bees—Transferring—Danzen- 
baker Hives—Sweet Clover. 


1. I have bought a few colonies of bees in box-hives. 
best time to take them home? 

2. In purchasing bees, if you had your choice of 30 colonies in 
box-hives at $3.00 per colony, how would you proceed to select them ? 

3. I propose to transfer them to movable-frame hives. When is 
the best time to do tbis? 

4. Would you advise using full sheets of foundation? 

5. Our climate is rather changeable. How do you think the Dan- 
zenbaker hive would work by using 2 brood-nests one above the other, 
and keep the colonies strong? How would it work to slip a super be- 
tween them when about to swarm? 

3. Would you advise the use of Danzenbaker, or some other hive? 

7. How is the foundation fastened to the Danzenbaker frames? Is 
it fastened the same as the Hoffman frames? 

8. How do you think sweet clover will do here in central Wiscon- 
WISCONSIN. 


When is the 


sin? 


ANSWERS.—1. You can take them home at any time now. 
now than later when the frames are full of brood and honey. 


2. Select those that seem to be the strongest in bees, and not too 


light in honey, judging of the former by tipping the hives, and of the 
latter by hefting them. In addition to this, if you can have those that 
cast swarms last year you will be sure of young queens. 

8. In fruit-bloom is a good time, although it is perhaps still better 
to transfer three weeks after swarming. 

4. Yes. 

5. The two brood-chambers would be all right if intelligently used, 
but it is doubtful about the supers between. 
6. I should perfer the dovetailed; others might prefer the Danzen- 
baker. 

7. Yes. 

8. Finely. 


Better 


ee 


Mating of Queens and Drones—Rearing Queens. 


I have several books on bee-culture, but none of them strikes the 
principal point—they do not point out the way to mate Italian queens 
to Italian drones in an apiary of blacks or other bees. I am sending 
to Italy for two queens, one to breed drones, the other queens; al- 
though they should be from different sources. I may say I have been 
looking for a discussion of this question in the American Bee Journal, 
but it has not turned up. I have 17 colonies and the larvz will be 
transferred to artificial cups and cells placed in a Doolittle nursery. 

1. Please say how queen-breeders mate queens purely while bees 
of other ** nationalities ’’ are present? 

2. Can this be done without entrance-guards, as I have none? 

3. Queens are to be hatched in Doolittle nursery-cages, introduced 
to nucleus 3-frame hives. ‘ 

4. Please give me the exact diameter across top of wax-cup pegs, 
on which the cups are to be cast. Ican make them, and they look 
beautiful, but I fear mine is a little too large. 


5. Please tell me whether burlap is what we call ‘‘ American oil- 
cloth?” ENGLAND. 
ANSWERS.—1. They don’t; at least not always. For if it is desired 


to keep a certain kind pure, they do not have any other kind in the 





apiary. But something may be done toward getting what you 
in this way: 

Put in the cellar the hives containing the drones and the y: 
queens. After it is too late in the day for other drones to fly, ta! 
the cellared hives, and incite them to fly by feeding. You may ‘ 
little more sure of this if the cellaring has continued two or 
days. You may also succeed by taking them out in the mornin 
as to get them to fly before other drones are out. 

2. For the foregoing no entrance-guards are needed. 

3. The nucleus hives will be all the more convenient to car: 
and outof the cellar, and perhaps you could have in these your d: 
as well as queens. 

4. The numbers 3, 4, 5 will help you to remember the diamet« 
the different kinds of cells: 3 queen-cells to the inch, 4 drone~ 
and 5 worker-cells. But I doubt it is so important to have the qu 
cells of exact size as it is drone or worker. 

5. No, they are utterly different, American oil-cloth or ename/ed 
cloth being impervious to water or air, and burlap being very 0; 
Perhaps you call burlap ‘‘ gunny sacking.”’ It isacoarse stuff made 
of jute, flax, or manila, and is used for very coarse bags, for wrapping 
around furniture to be shipped, etc. 

Success to you in your far-away English home. 


) 


et PS a 
Alsike Clover—Shade-Trees. 


1. Does alsike clover produce honey the first season after seeding! 
and does it continue alike each year? 

2. Would you advise shade-trees for bees as far north as this? 

3. Which is the best honey-producer, alsike clover or alfalfa? 

WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—1. I think it yields little or no honey the same year it 
starts from the seed, and does not live beyond the second year. If 
wrong, I shall be glad to be corrected. 

2. As far north as Wisconsin bees will probably not be injured by 
the shade of trees, and possibly they are the better for it. However 
it may be for the bees, I should like it for the benefit of the bee-keeper. 

3. That depends upon what place you are talking about. In some 
parts of the West alfalfa leads, but in Wisconsin an acre of alsike 
will probably yield more honey than a hundred of alfalfa. 


—_——___—~- 


Honey in Unfinished Sections Not Granulated. 


I have seen quite a lot lately in the Bee Journal about the honey 
in unfinished sections candying, and as I have on hand about 150 of 
them, that I intended feeding to my bees this spring, I took a look at 
them to-day, expecting to find them ail candied, but such was not the 
case. The honey is just as clear as when I put them away, so I guess 
the bees will have no trouble to clean them out this spring, as soon as 
the weather is warm enough so I can give it to them. 

Now this seems strange, in the light of the experience of others, 
and | cannot account for it unless the place where the sections are 
kept has something to do with it. I keep them as I do my comb 
honey, in a hall in the second story of my dwelling-house, where the 
heat from the lower rooms goes yp the stairway and keeps them warm. 
Is there anything unusual in this? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—Very unusual, and not unusual atall. It is unusual 
for honey to be kept in so good a place, but not unusual for it to stay 
clear when kept in a hot enough place. 


—?> o 


Cleome and Other Honey-Plants. 





What about artificial pasturage for bees? Is Cleome pungens 
worth cultivating for the honey alone? Is the honey of good quality 
Is it light or dark, and how does it compare with white clover honey 
Please give the names of other plants that are good for artificial pas 
ture in this locality and vicinity? 

I would be pleased to know if there are works on the above su! 
jects. I have a couple of acres to devote to artificial pasture just for 
the honey if itis probable that success might come of it in any way. 

I am a beginner and will say that last spring I purchased eight 
colonies of pure, or nearly pure, Italians; the first thing I did was to 
lose four of my old queens, but with the four other queens and th« 
other four queenless colonies I succeeded in rearing 31, and all are 
good shape now—all that I have opened except one have lots of broo 
in all stages. One hive has about six Langstroth frames, and t 
others have two to three frames, of eggs and larve. We have vonsid 
erable white clover and sweet clover in this neighborhood. We ha 
quite a bit of marsh-pasture, and some of the yellow flowers (coreo 
sis), making a good early spring and late fall pasture, especially t 
yellow for fall. We also raise buckwheat here. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Cleome pungens is not worth cultivating for hon: 
alone. I do not remember to have seen any statement as to the cha 
acter of its honey, and [ don’t know whether any one ever secur 
enough of it to tell just what it was like. 

There is probably no work published that treats particularly 
honey-plants, although the text-books on bee-culture give some 
formation regarding them. It is not likely that you will find a 
plant that will yield sufficient honey to make it profitable for you 
occupy land with it unless it yields a profit in some other way. Swe 
clover will probably come as near it as anything you can find. 
stock in your locality have learned to eat sweet clover either green 
dry, it will pay to occupy good land with it. 
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, Yon Yonson Thinks 





eT ee 


e of funny how da shook svarm- 
ast. It vas yust few cases 
broke out plenty bad, an 
fall purdneer every bee- 

,of it; ansum got it plenty 

k mebby nex’ summer dom goan 

es so dom kant rest. Now, for 
keepers ay tank it vas all rite, but 
e-keepers lak Yon Yonson ay tank 
rto sow som catnipan syeet clover 
more rossbers. An den pat dom 
ia back an tell dom to eider fish or 
But not shake dom any more dan 
Ay don’t vont to shake dom, or 
iom, or kick dom aroun ven dom iss 


ay it is better to drive dom two times, 
soon ven dom big bee-keepers vont 
ym vil advertise fur feller to help drive 
Now. Yon Yonson don’t need help 

da bees to svarm, but mebby nex’ 

r he goan to need feller to drive da red 
es to da clover field, an hurd dom so 
ion’t git to da catnip. Ay tank dat 
be plenty hard yob, coz dom is yust 
fur catnip som anyting vat never vas. 

My coodness, vy fordom bees svarm for any 


e know fur shure den ay tank its better 
ion’t let dom svarm a tal!, but let dom 
lin der hunny. 

Now, ay goan to tell you vy for dom bees 

In da spring ven dom little bees be- 

»)mak hunny, an dom little grasshoppers 

n tomak grass,an dom butterflies begin 

ik butter, den da nitesis kine of cool, 

and dom bees don’t lak to sleep upstairs, an 
lom begin to pack avay hunny in da top of 
la brood-frames, an ven dom git it capped 
ver dom don’t lak to go upstairs an vork, so 

m keep on crowding der quvyeens furder 
down, an purty soon der quveens he git mad, 
an he call der house to order, an dom hole big 

Da young bees vat is use to have 
play spells, dom lak to have plenty big time, 
an dom mak moshun to svarm, den da drones 
vot hang aroun’ an don’t vork but alvays lak 
o eve at da first table, dom secon’ da moshun, 

ven dom vote da drones holler “ Eye”’’ so 
sud dat da moshun is carried. An dom git 
reddy to svarm. Butif dom hole meeting in 
evening den da old bees is home, an dom vote 

No,’ an den dom send da drones upstairs 
to bed, outen any supper. An den purty soon 

i go to vork an pack avay hunny in da 
upstairs, 

Now, if you don’t give dom nuff room den 
dom crowd der quveens, an da quveens he git 
mad an dom svarm; but if you give dom up- 
stairs too big, den it is apt to be too cold, an 

don’t vas like it, an yust croud der 
veens an svarm yust der same; but if you 
yust put on shallow extracting combs, and 
ven dom begin to vork in dem, den give 
room yust so fasteras dom need it, but 
om begin to croud der quveens den yust 
ip der hunny in da downstairs an smoke 
bees so dom tak on plenty hunny, an den 


meetings. 












i then ours if you're not satisfied, that itis the 
stylish and finest finished buggy you ever saw 
arlife. Remember weclaim everything for 


Kalamazoo Quality 


) not sell rat-trap jobs. Our goods stand in 
“8 by themselves. We originated the free 
plan of selling buggies on trial. Send for 
Baggy Book, it is free, and tells all about our 

ne of ali kinds of Vehicles and Harness. 


‘LAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
161 Ranson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Thousands Of Hives - Millions Of Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 


We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writine 








éseses FOR THE 


BEST...... 


|_——HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION — 


---- AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


address, LUBA FLY MEGS. CO. 


Higginsville 
Mo. ' 


1730 S. 13th Street, 
Omaha, Neb. 


2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
East St. Louis, I). 





Select the useful and reliable. Catalog free 
THE DEMING CO., Salem, Ohio. 
Western agente, Henion ¢ Hubbell, Chicago Ll. 








A COOL MILLION 
of Snowy Wisconsin Sections, and 10,000 Bee- 
Hives, ready for prompt shipment. Send for 
catalog—it’s free. 
3A13t R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., Scheboygan, Wis. 
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Catnip Seed Free! 


We have some of the seed of that fa- 
mous honey-producing plant—Catnip. 
It should be scattered in all waste- 
places for the bees. Price, postpaid, 
15 cents per ounce; or 2 ounces mailed 
FREE to a regular subscriber for send- 
ing us one NEW subscriber to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $1.00; or for 
$1.20 we will send the Bee Journal one 
year and 2 ounces of Catnip seed to 
any one, 





For the Next 30 Days Only, 
we will mail our fine valuable Poultry 
Book FREE, Tells you all about poultry, 
how to make big money with poultry and 
eggs; contains colored plate of fowls in 
their natural colors. Send l(c for mailing and postage. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 94, FREEPORT, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 










GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
Boys, Girls, old and you: 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver ies instructions and a line of 


144 & 146 E. Erie St., . CHICAGO, ILL. 
make money working for us. 

for 
woples to work with. URAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, lil, 


BOY WE WANT WORKERS 
alike, 

We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Headquarters = Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. 
lowest. Prompt service is what I pract 


Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
ice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 


stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 


You will save money buying from me. 


Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 


Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 


ces refer to my catalog. 


C.H. W. WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. 


NCINNATI, OHIO. 





his foundation is made by a process that pro- 
It is the cleanest and 


> « J T 
Dittmer N Foundation ! duces the superior of any. 
® purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest 


Retail and Wholesale. 
the thinnest base. 
other make. 

Working wax into Foundation 
always wanted at highest price. 


odor. 
It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


It is the most transparent, because it has 


for CashaSpecialty. Beeswax 


Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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ONLY ONE THOUSAND COPIES 


of my new work on QUEEN-REARING printed. Order one at once and secure one of those 3- 
dollar breeding queens. Book alone, $1.50; book and queen, $2.00. This new treatise brings queen- 
rearing dowu to year 1903, Contains hundreds of things you never saw in print. 


15A4t HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM. MASs. 
eae aaa ea a a as 88 93 9 9 Oo a oO Od a We eee 


Everything 


FOR BEES... 




















Catalog with hundreds of 
NEW illustrations FREE to 
bee keepers. Write for it Now 


a hg Stati ; “ Lg Roo at : Hoth 
9 me a AGENCIES: 
Trester Supply Co., 






KRETCHMER MEG. CO., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Shugart & Ouren, 
: Red Oak, lowa. 


Council Biuffs, lowa. 
13D13t 


J. W. Bittenbender, 
a Pal PP Po PP PPP PP PP PPP PLP PPP PPP 


Kuoxville, lowa. 
Standard Italian Queens 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 

Bred in Separate yards from superior stock of 
Golden and Leather-colored Strains. Selected 
from among the best stock of Long-Tongue 
Clover and Honey-Queens in America. Bred by 
us with the greatest care for business. No dis- 
ease among our bees. Our elevated country, 
with its pure mountain air and pure sparkling 
spring water furnishes the ideal place of health 
for bees and man. See our circular for the rest. 

Queens sent out last season by us arrived in 
the very best shape, exceptaiew got chilled 
late in the season in the North. Our Queens 
have gone to California, Oregon, Canada, Colo- 
rado, Cuba, New Mexico, and many of the 
States. We rear all queens sent out by us from 
the egg or just-hatched larva; in full colonies. 
Our method is up-to-date. If you want to know 
what we have, and what we can do, in the way 
of fine, large, prolific QUEENS, ond how 
quick we can send them, just give us a trial 





Send postal for it at once, It gives description 
and prices of our full line of celebrated Split 
Hickory Vehicles and Hurness which we sell 
m our factory to users at factory 

aya’ Free Trial. It tells more 


about this SPLIT 

HICKORY WINNER 

A job worth a half more, > 

Write at once, Address 

OHIO CARRIAGE MFG, CO., 
Station g 
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AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Poultry, Strawberry 





order. Plants, Bee-Fixtures. Send for circular 
Prices: Untested Queens, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 : > ‘ 
for $9.00. ’ ’ ’ J. F. MICHAEL, 


13A4t R. 6, WINCHESTER, IND. 


Tested, $2.00; Select, $3.00; Best, $5.00. 
: $ »$ Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Full Colonies, with Tested Queen, $6 00. 
3-frame Nuclei, wired Hoffman trames, no 










Q » $2.00; 2-f . » $1.50. (Add 3 
ah En BE a DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 
Special rates on Queens by the 100. Safe arri- \ 


have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee sournal when writing 


Muth’s Special the Best 


A complete line of LEWIS’ MATCHLESS SUP- 
PLIES at their factory prices. 


val and satisfaction guaranteed. Shipping sea- 
son begins in April. Write for circular. It is 
FREE. TT. S. HALL 


13Atf JASPER, PICKENS Co., GA. H 























Regulation dovetail with % Warp-Proof 
Cover and Bottom. Costs more, but sold at 
same price as regular. 

tS” See special inducements in our 1903 
Catalog. 

THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
HONEY AND BEE-KEEPERS’, SUPPLIES, 
Front}& Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI,'OHIO. 


Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing 





Marshtield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 

Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis, 


Please mention Bee Journal] when writing, 
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shut da hive and smoke da entrance 
go upstairs an unload, den dom sq 
room for der quveens, an’ der queens | 
go on packen avay eegs for vinter, an d; 
carry deir hunny upstairs, an everytin 
vork lak forty-seven, an dom don’t eve; 
*bout svarming. 

An’if Dr. Miller vill yust try das ; 
mak dom tak da hunny from da downy 
and put it in der shallow combs above. 
on, he soon don’t haf to run after da yj 
vip of da non-svarming bees. 

Mr. Baron Lie-plenty-bad, he got 
plan. He pump der quveens full of hig! 
an den he tie little string vat dom eal] P 
skinne Castoffice roun der quveens ne 
he don’t vas git avay, an den der quvee: 
lay more as a million eegs per minit. Bu 
hurd since dat itain’t so. Mr. Lie-plenty 
must be awful smart feller, but der quy: 
got little too much hi life, so he seratch rou 
an vord his feet out, an he hay to git cor 
legs for him. Ay lak to git von of dom 
quveens. Yon Yonson 











I am just a beginner in bee-keeping. 
15 colonies last fall, and have lost 2 colonies 


I had 


this winter. I am feeding the bees a little 
every day, so as to get the hives full of bees 
by the time the fruit-trees are in bloom. 
JoHN M. BAKER. 
Wood Co., Ohio, March 23. 





Prospects Not Encouraging. 


The prospect for this season is only aver 
age, as we have had, up to this date, only hal! 
enough rain to insure a crop. 

JouN G. CoREY 

Ventura Co., Calif., March 5. 





Cleaning Out Partly Filled Sections. 


On page 130, Mr. Baldwin says that the 
Bevins method of getting partly filled sections 
cleaned out may be all right in theory, but is 
not practical for two reasons: 

1. If the colony isa little weak it is liable 
to get chilled because too much cold air cir 
culates through the body of the colony. 

This may be true of bees in Dupage Co., 
Ill., but it is not true of colonies of bees here 
unless colonies are so weak that it would not 
be advisable to try to winterthem. Asa mat 
ter of fact, I do not feed weak colonies until | 
have united so as to have colonies of good 
strength for wintering. 

2. He says that my method does not sep 
arate the bees and sections so but that the 
bees can get at the sections at all times. 

Well, I want the bees to have access to the 
honey in the sections at all times. A thin 
board, mortised as he describes, may be o! 
some advantage where the autumns are colde! 
than they are here, but the burlap is all right 
for this locality. I do not see that setting the 
sections promiscuously on that board has a! 
advantage over my method of arranging 
them. When sorting my honey in the fall | 
place the unfinished sections back in the 
super on the section-holders with wedged fo! 
lower, and all separators removed. The se 
tions with no sealed honey are speedi 
cleaned out, and then these are removed 
leaving the others far enough apart for eas 
manipulation. Whether a firmer chisel 
better than the uncapping knife, each o 
must decide for himself. I prefer a clea! 
smooth cut to any mangling performance. 
smiled, not quite audibly, when Mr. Baldw 
cited as evidence of the superiority of ! 
method, the fact that he has 400 or 500 se 
tions ready for use next spring. I have m 
than 1000 sections ready for use next seaso 
in fact, about 50 or 60 twenty-four secti 
supers full. ae pes te 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Baldwin abo 
his method of getting his half-filled sectio: 
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write simply to show that 
tical. 

e matter under discussion, 
size of the difference between 
method and my own: He 

board, with a small hole in 
tween the brood-chamber and 

to prevent a too-free circula- 
igh the brood-chamber. This, 
ye unnecessary with colonies of 
strength. If not of reasonable 
| would make them so. 
niece of burlap because it allows the 
he cluster to ascend into the super, 
can go on there. at all times, except 
: temperature is so low as to compel 
ister on the brood-combs. With 
g cover On the super there is no 
ition of air that will do a fair-sized col- 
ny narm. 
aim is to have the work done as early in 
as possible. EDWIN BEVINS. 
vecatur Co., lowa, Feb. 27. 
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Season of 1902—Big Queens, Ete. 


Last season was the most honeyless I have 
known in 55 yearsof bee-keeping. Rain, rain 
vas the order of the day the whole season. 
The result was no surplus to speak of, and 

lonies light in winter stores. 

n not going to say we expect a big crop 
3, for I have learned by experience that 
few big thunder-storms can knock the 
poetry out of the brightest prospects of a 
honey erop in double quick. 


While writing for the ‘‘Old Reliable,” I 


Oe 


want to propose three cheers for Dr. Gallup 
i Baron Lieawful. Oh, now, Mr. Editor, [ 
feel so kind of good and happy over the dis- 


very of great minds. Just think of it, the 
Do tor has discovered a law in the bee-world 
that like the laws of the Medes and Persians 
‘hangeth not, and that law is, the larger the 
‘ hive the larger the queen reared therein; the 
; ver the queen the larger the colony; the 
larger the colony the larger the crop of honey ! 
Now, let us all strike in on that line and see 
how soon we can get a queen as large as a 
earling heifer! What boots it though we 
have to build hives like our barn, 30x40 feet. 


And then think of the Baron’s wonderful 
discovery, wrought out with such scientific 
research and mathematical exactness as to 
seconds of time, and the astonishing results 
achieved. ‘‘O! brethren, the world do move.”’ 
Let the Doctor give us the big queen, and the 
jaron the great longevity and fertility, and 
some Other man start a blacksmith shop to 
keep the queens shod and'to splice their an- 
tenn occasionally, and we can set up for bee- 
keeping! 

Some of the older bee-keepers may remem- 
ber I spoke a few years ago, through the 
American Bee Journal, of starting in haste 
for London, England, to secure one of those 
wonderful queens that were called ‘‘ Punic 
bees.”’ I am gladI didn’t go. We've got 
something better. 

In conclusion, allow me to say to any 
queen-breeder who wishes to try the ‘‘ um- 
bilical cord,’ I will mail 20 or 30 free of 
charge by enclosing stamp to pay postage. 

J. Davis, lst. 

Warren Co., Pa., March 5. 





Cloth Over Frames—Giving Bees a 
Flight. 


Last season was a very poor one for bees in 
his locality. It was so wetand coid up to 
' 15, and then we had some fair honey 
ve efor § We got 25 or 30 pounds of surplus 
honey per colony, and the bees gathered 
enty to winter on in the cellar. My bees 
re wintering finely so far; the thermometer 
s been down to zero for ‘the past week, 4 
grees was the coldest here. 
The coming season ought to be good for 
ees here, as the white clover made good 
rowth the past season. 
| notice some of the bee-keepers advocate 
e use of cloth over the top of frames; they 
probably all right ina dry season. In 
1& Wet season as we had hereI do not 
k they amount to much. I had them on 
olonies until the wet weather came, when 


lled them off and put on a %-inch board 



























































Tennessee Queens. 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred. 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 24 miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
. a. "No disease. 30 years’ 
pperieoee WARRANTED 
UEENS, 75 cents each ; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July lst 





Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 
9A26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
Plerese mention Bee Journal when writing 


INGHAM’S PATENT 








raat 


25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. m ers 
T. FP. BINGHAM, Parwell, Mich. 











PAGE TENCE BEING 


acknowledged the Standard, why don't some 
pany try to i 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


com- 
mitate its quality and serviceability ? 





Wanted to Purchase 


200 to 400 colonies of BEES—northern Califor- 
nia, Oregon or Texas. State price, f.o.b. cars; 
also kind of hive, with and without supers; and 
condition of bees, about April lst to 10th. 
Address, Dr. Gro. D. MircHELt & Co., 
12Atf 329 Wash. Avenue, OGDEN, UTAH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Sie 80 For 
i 2 200 Egg 
\INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, ms I. 
46A26t 















Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Bee-Keepers, Remember 


that the freight rates from Toledo 
are the lowest of any city in the U.S. 
e sell 


Root’s Supplies at their 
Factory Prices « * * * * 


Poultry Supplies and Hardware Im- 
plements a specialty. Send for our 
free Illustrated Catalog. Honey and 
Beeswax wanted. 


GRIGGS BROS., 
214 Jackson Avenue, 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 
QD > DS + Ds SH -- DOD 


14A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SHEEP MONEY 2, Sis) Jinks 


if you work for us. Wewril wil rats see youin 
~~ 9 furnish the capital. Work 
and easy. Send 10 — for full 


ee an 
. s. 


The Danz. Hive — 


The Comb Honey Hive. 


We sell. it. Weare authorized jobbing agents 
for THE A.1. ROOT CO., for Michigan. Send us 
a list of the goods you want for this season, and 
let us quote you prices. Beeswax "SON Send 
for catalog. . M. HUNT & S 
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cover. The cloth was so wet and damp I 
could wring water out of it. The bees left 
the supers entirely and went below where it 
was dryer, and staid until I put onthe boards. 
How did it work? Fine. I looked the next 
morning and they were right back in the 
supers working forme. Probably my neigh- 
bors’ hives are made so they can not usea 
board on top. My hives are made so there is 
1¢ inch between the hive and the gable of 
the cover. The cover sets over the top of the 
hive and 44 inch down on all sides. This 
cover, with 44-inch board instead of cloth, 
makes an air- spaced double cover. They can 
not glue the board to the sections as they do 
cloth. The 4g-inch space underneath keeps 
the sections neatand clean. 

Some say that boards crack and disturb the 
bees; they don’t bother me much that way. 
Iloosen them up carefully with a pocket- 
knife, blow a little smoke under, and the bees 
don’t bother at all. I find a good plan in 
handling bees is to smoke your hands with 
the smoker until they smell quite strong with 
smoke; if a bee alights on your hands it will 
not stay long. I never use gloves. I have 
gone through the season without being stung 
once upon the hands. 

On page 99, I notice what is said about 
giving bees a flight and returning them to the 
cellar. I tried that last spring with good suc- 
eess. After the bees returned to the cellar 
they were quiet, and did not come out of the 
hive atall. [Tam waiting for a day to put 
them out this spring, but we have not hada 
day when the bees could fly since last Novem- 
ber. MANFRED REYNOLDS. 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich., Feb. 24. 


Foul Brood in Ontario. 


A perusual of Mr. Wm. McEvyoy’s racy and 
strongly worded article, on page 197, inclines 
me to offer a word relating to it—just a point 
or so, and never mind the rest. 

He says ‘‘ the province of Ontario had at 
one time more foul-broody apiaries than any 
other Province or State in the world.’’ One 
ean hardly think that Mr. McEvoy had well 
considered that wide statement before making 
it. Ihave always been led to believe that 
Ontario, Canada, would not suffer by com- 
parison with other countries generally, with 
regard to healthfulness of all useful animal 
life. My experience with keeping bees, on 
my own account, extends over more than 30 
years, and during that time I have visited 
ouite a number of apiaries all about me for 
** several miles,’’ and I do not remember that 
I ever had the pleasure (?) of seeing one case 
of foul brood. That Ontario like other coun- 
tries is subject to the disease no one wishes to 
deny. 

Continuing, he says: * The first season that 
I went out on my rounds through the Prov- 
ince, I found the disease in every village, 
town and city that I went into, and also every 
country place where bees are kept.” To 
make this statement clear, it should be ex- 
plained that Mr. McEvoy works by the day, 
and if he were guided by the law that was 
placed in his hands for his guidance in his of- 
ficial duties as foul brood inspector, he visited, 
in the main, only apiaries or bees to which he 
was sent by the President of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and of course the Presi- 
dent would send him only to those places 
where he had reason to believe foul brood ex- 
isted; and then we might reasonably expect 
him to find it wherever he went. With the 
facts before us, it does seem to me that the 
Inspector is not justified in branding Ontario 
as ever having been the worst in the world in 
that 1espect. 

We have reason to believe that certain 
parties, once prominent in bee-circles, bee- 
societies and bee-literature, were not as care- 
ful as they should have been when selling and 
shipping bees; and probably a good deal of 
mischief was done in that way; but did not 
cover all Ontario. 

Can there be any valid reason for hiding the 
existence of any infectious disease among any 
of our domestic animals? To my mind, there 
never yet has been anything offered that had 
the appearance of areason. When A. I. Root 
Co. had foul brood, they told us so, and we 
believed them, and when it was eradicated we 





10A17t BELL BRANCH, SENOn. 


believed what they said about it, and their busi- 
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ness went right on. If my bees ever have foul 
brood I want every bee-keeper to know it; the 
public is interested in all infectious diseases ; 
it has to take its chances of suffering from 
such diseases; it has to stand the cost of 
Stamping them out, and certainly it has the 
right to be in possession of all available 
knowledge touching such diseases in the 
country. Let’s have light. 

That Mr. McEvoy worked out—discovered 
—the best remedy for that dread disease 
known in this country—that he is probably 
the best man among us to undertake the work 
practically alone, very likely no one will deny. 

Ontario, Canada. 8. T. Perrir. 





Making ‘‘Good’’ Candy, Ete. 


The answer to ‘ Ontario,”’ 
regard to making ‘*‘ Good’ 
much improved, to-wit: 

Take raw extracted honey and stir into it 
as much finely powered cane-sugar as you 
may find convenient; and then on a sheet of 
tin, zinc, or something similar—not porous— 
work in some sugar of the same kind, knead- 
ing the mass as you would bread, and when 
you can’t knead very readily any more sugar 
into the **dough,’’ take a hammer and pound 
in more. Beatin more sugar very much like 
we old pioneers used to beat the clay to make 
the jambs of a fireplace, when we could get 
no bricks. Itis advisable to use only cane- 
sugar. Ihave never been able to make a 
good article from the other sugars, and it 
should be free from ultramarine, and as fine 
as flour. Confectioners’ sugar is fine enough, 
but it is no good at all for yood ‘*Good’ 
candy. 

Made as above directed this candy will keep 
indefinitely, even in our dry Colorado climate. 

The past season I used candy thus made 
that was7 years old. It had been keptina 


on page 138, in 
> candy can be very 


tin can, witha cover tight enough to keep 
out red ants. 
Candy made by the recipe given on page 


138, may do very well for shipping queens a 
short distance—and the shorter the better 
but it is not only convenient, but quite neces- 
sary, to have better candy for long distances. 

When I have been unable to get sugar free 
from ultramarine and other impurities, it has 
been my practice to boil, adding a very little 
water, and skim off the scum that will arise 
from the boiling, then stir while cooling as 
long as I can—the longer the better; after 
cooling it should be solid—break it up and 
run through a common coffee-mill, and more 
than once, until it is as fine asitlour. If the 
honey you used is warm, and the weather 
warm, and you do the work in a warm room, 
you will do better work and save time, but do 
not boil it. 

J. E. Chambers (pages 142-%) has evidently 
thoroughly tested Carniolan bees, and talks 
straight to the point. I have handled them 
10 years. They are all right, either North or 
South, it appears. JAMES H,. WING. 

Prowers Co., Colo., March 5. 





An Experience with Bees. 


About 2 years ago I became very much in- 
terested in bees, but last season in our section 
(and I think it was the same in most States) 
was enough to discourage almost any one who 
keeps bees, as the season was so wet that the 
bees could work only about 2 days in a week, 
and then the days of bad weather would come 
and they would eat what they had gathered 
during the pleasant days; and when fall came 
I found many of them nearly destitute of 
stores; but I fed them sugar syrup whenever 
a pleasant day came, but snow came before I 
could feed them enough to carry them through 
the winter, and so I put them into the cellar 
as they were—36 in number—about Noy. 15, 
and as I live in a very snowy country we have 
to leave our bees in until about April 15, 
making about 5 months that they are confined 
to the cellar, without having a flight. We 
have over 4 feet of snow here on a level now; 
it generally stays until about April 1, at which 
time the weather warms up, and the snow 
will usually all be gone about April 15, and 
then the bees increase very rapidly when 
placed out. 

I have taken the American Bee Journal 
about 2 years, and would hardly know how to 


| 





BIG BARCAINS IN BUCCIES 
$27, 50 is all that you have to pay for 


one of our full-rigged Top 
Seesten Oil tempered springs ; fine finish; 
worth double the price. We make 
harness too. Write for Catak 
and liberal agency plan. 


ECONOMY BUGGY C®O., 
Box A538 Cincianati, Shite. 
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STEEL 3 INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 


CIE, INDIANA. 
= meution the Bee Journal. 
5 years’ expe- 


vers REAPING QUEENS 


and having a breeding queen thatistwo years 
old, whose bees are so gentle they can be hand- 
led most of the time without smoke, besides be- 


extessiet raee 
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Having had 


ing the posstem: honey-gatherers lever saw, I 
have decided to offer her daughters during the 
season of 1903 at the following prices. Terms 
cash: 
Reared by Doolittle Method. 
Untested Queen, 75c; 6 for.........-.. 6.005. $4.00 
Tested Queen, $1.00; 6 for.........eseeeeeeee 5.00 
Natural Swarming and Supersedure. 

Untested Queen, $1. BES © 108 ccicbenedeGusass 6.00 
Tested Queen, Peet GOOG. ...shesneiaceese 9,00 


CHESLEY PRESSWOOD, McDONALD, TENN. 


13D4t Please mention the Bee Seuraal. 

















zion | Mr cur PRICES\2 VEASuaRANTE 
SOS15722 310052 2]sit" = 2005 AWM Po 
NVIVTATCHER GOLEsrp. 125, SPRINGFIELR,, 


B66 FOr Sale. 


25 or 30 colonies of Italians,in Langstroth 
single walled and in American Chaff hives. In 
lots of five, $5.00 each; = the whole lot for $4.00 
each. Address, or call o 


MRS. E. NEUBERT, BRYANT, CLINTON CO. IOWA 
If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Wanted 10 Buy 


unlimited quantities of ABSOLUTELY PURE 
BEESWAX. Must be nice. Best prices paid, 
either cash or in Supplies. Address at once, 
Cc. M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E. Washington St., InpIaNAPOLIS, IND. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted to Exchange for Beés 


in L. hives aud L. extracting fixtures, or offers, 
any or allof the following: 1 Foundation Press, 
3 Honey-Extractors for frames not over 11x14% 
inches; 2,000 four-piece Sections; 1 Bicycle; 1 
Furnace and pipe; 1 Base-burner coal heating 
Stove; 1 Cook-Stove; 1 fur Overcoat (new); and 
other things. For description, write 
J. E. THOMPSON, Carpentersville, I. 


Please mention E Bee sournai when writing, 


Queen- Clipping Device Free! 


The MONETTE Queen- Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie 8t., - CHICAGO, ILL. 






































get along without it, as I find someth 
practical in every issue, especially t} 
tions that Dr. Miller answers. 

I will give a little experience tha; 
with a red clover queen that I receiy 
summer. I expected the queen about . 
but it was August 1 when I received | 
as I had never introduced a queen | 
frames filled with brood and some hon« 
placed them in an empty hive, brushing 
bee off (they were hybrid bees), and 
the new hive; and the next morning 
were several bees hatched out of the 
and then I placed the new queen in the hive 
I think she was the smallest queen I eve; 
not being any larger than my bees, but shy 
ing yellow could easily be distinguished, as 
my bees are nearly black, and so I watched 
the hive very closely. In about 30 days the 
bees that came from the hive were about } of 
them the same color as the queen, and by fal! 
there was not one of my bees left in the hive, 
and it was completely filled with what I 1 
suppose to be red clover bees, but they had 
very little honey. 

I usually look at my bees once a week, to 
see how they are getting along. Last week 
when I went to the cellar and opened the 
above hive I found the colony had died (7?) for 
want of food, which made me feel very bad); 
I took out some of the frames and shook the 
dead bees off on the floor in search of the 
queen, and soon found her dead as the rest 
I brought her up to show her to my wife, lay- 
ing the queen on a small piece of paper on 
the back of the stove, and in about 10 minutes 
I looked at her again and she was crawling 
around, to my surprise. I then went down 
and brought up the hive and bees, and put it 
on the back of the stove, where it was real 
warm, and, to my surprise, the bees all came 


Saw, 


e- 


to life. I at once made some sugar candy for 
them, and they are doing finely now, queen 
and all. F. E. Castue. 


Oneida Co., N. Y., Feb 23. 





Curing Foul Brood in Texas. 


I noticed an article on pages 796 and 797, 
entitled, ‘‘ Bee-Keeping in the Southwest 
Cleome and Foul Brood.” As no one else 
seems to do so I will try to helpour friend 
out. As for Cleome, I don’t know that I can 
do him any good; it is a good honey-plant, 
but I do not think it of vaiue as chicken-feed 

As for foul brood making its appearance i: 
Texas last year, our friend is mistaken; it was 
here when I began bee-keeping 9 years ago, 
and when I began to learn something about 
bees, I found out that my bees were in bad 
shape with the disease, and I set to work for 
acure. I consulted my ‘‘A BC of Bee-Cul- 
ture,’’? and there found a plan and tried it 
but in some cases it failed. About this time | 
got a copy of Dr. Howards’ foul brood 
pamphlet (which our friend should get), and 
tried the McEvoy treatment, and got out of 
trouble. Since that time (which was about 4 
years ago) my bees have been healthy, and in 
fine shape. 

I have also done considerable work treating 
foul brood for my neighbors, and the plan | 
struck was to treat all colonies that are strong 
enough to take care of themselves, and such 
as are not, some day after they have quit fiy- 
ing stop the entrance, and be sure they are u!! 


BALA SLALSLSLSLeaLaLalLaLands 


MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
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ver just far enough from one 
easpoonful of bisulphide of 

e cover, and that colony is 
ertainty. But you must take 
of the hive and burn or bury, 
» this when no bees are flying. 
ilied no honey about, the hive 


1. so much trouble to cure a colony 
d. but to keep from spreading the 
sv you must look out for. If 
a lot of weakened colonies with this 
ver undertake to move the hives 
vether to strenghten so you can cure 
Just as surely you wiil spread the dis- 
is better to treat all diseased colonies 
y the same time as possible. 
Mr. Garrett, I have given you a plan 
h vou cap cure your bees of foul 
but you must do your work carefully, 
ring a flow of honey, and my advice to 
to let the other fellow treat said dis- 
; ( with medicine. I have found that bees 
t need much medicine in Texas. 
Now if you get what you want out of this, I 
ry again, if you ask. Lon Rosson. 
s Co., Texas, March 7. 
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ro make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free. W.Chester.Pa 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


"lissouri.—Bee-keepers of Missouri will meet 
convention at Moberly, in the Commercial 
Club Rooms, at 2 o’clock p.m., on April 22, 
1903, to organize a Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. We expect to complete our organ- 
ation on that day and have some bee-talks the 
y following. Everybody is invited who is in- 
erested in bees and houey. Let us have a 
good turn-ont anda goodtime. Good hotel ac- 
ommodationus can be had at $1.00 and $200 a 
day. The Monitor Printing Company will tell 
you where the Commercial Club rooms are 
located. W. T. Cary, Acting Secretary. 
Wakenda, Mo. 
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SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by a 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 





the order: 

5% 10% 25% Sob 
Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75. $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ........ «se» 100 180 4.25 8.00 
White Clover ....0+.sce0 1.50 2.830 6.50 12.50 
Alfalfa Clover ..... sooese 1.00 1.80 4.25 8.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by a or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mai 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 

144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 





Originators of 30-Day Plan.—In another part 
of this issue we are printing the advertisement 
f the Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Mfg. 
Co, of Kalamazoo, Mich. These people are the 

riginators of the Free Trial Plan of sending 

shicles anywhere with the privilege of 30 days’ 

examination and trial, the purchaser being per- 

fectly satisfied before he accepts the vehicle. 

Chis plan was unique in its conception, and a 

od many dealers thought it was impractical, 

but the quality of the goods that the Kalamazoo 

rriage & Harness Mfg. Co., turn out, justify 

in making this very liberal offer, as they 

nanufacture a fine grade of vehicles. Their 

siness has increased very much in the past 

years, and any one who is interested in get- 

g really a first-class job at the lowest prices 

uld write to them for their Free Catalog, 

h is now ready for distribution. Their ad- 

38 is, The Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness 

Co., No 161 Ransome St., Kalamazoo, 

i. Please mention the American Bee Jour- 
when writing them. 


& TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


i) present you with the first 6 you 

take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to be 


gin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.. Chicaco, Ilis. 


; lease mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 

















BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL 





Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
C. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 pages, 
is pound in handsome cloth, with gold letters 
and design; it is printed on best book-paper, 
and illustrated with 112 beautiful original 
half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller him- 
self. It is unique in this regard. The first 
few pages are devoted to an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he 
happened to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen 
years ago he wrote asmall book, called “A 
Year Among the Bees,” but that little work 
has been out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the mutter used in the former 
book is found in the new one, it all reads like 
a good new story of successful bee-keeping 
by one of the masters, and shows in minutest 
detail just how Dr. Miller does things with 
bees. Price, $1.00. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
lege, California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful as a guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly practi- 
cal and scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 

9th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth—the Father of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
Root. — A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, de- 
scribing everything pertaining to the care of 
the honey-bees. Contains about 400 en- 
gravings. It was written especially for begin- 
ners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle. —A method 
by which the very best of queen-bees are 
reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Bound in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00; 
in leatherette binding, 60 vents. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—lIt is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages. Price, in cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 
50 cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book; 
90 pages; bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
—This isa German translation of the princi- 
ai portion of the book called ‘ Bees and 
oney.’? 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Devotes two pages toa colony. Leather 
binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by 


G. R. Pierce.—Kesult of 25 years’ experience 
Price, 30 cents. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure. Price, 10 cents, 
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Cuicaco, March 24.—The trade is of small 
volume with little change in prices of any of 
the grades. Choice white cane sells at 15@léc 
with amber and other off grades slow at 2@5c 
less. Extracted, 7@8c for white, according to 
kind and flavor; dark grades, 54@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Avsany, N. Y., Mar. 14. — Honey demand 
quiet; receipts and stock light. Comb selling, 
light, 15c; mixed, 14@15c; dark, 13@i4c. Ex- 
tracted, dark, at 7@7%c. Beeswax firm, 30@32c. 

H. R. Wrieut. 


Kansas City, Apr. 2.—Our market is almost 
bare of comb honey; the demand is good. We 
quote you as follows: Fancy white comb, 24 
sections, $3.50; No. 1, white, $3.40; No. 2, white 
and amber, $3@3.25. Extracted, white, 6c; 
amber, 54%@6c. Beeswax No. 1, per pound, 25c 

C; C, CLemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 11—The demand for ex 
tracted honey is good at the following prices: 
Amber, barrels, 54@6%c, according to quality; 
white clover, 8@%. Fancy comb honey, 15%@ 
16%c. Beeswax strong at 30c. 

Tue Frep W. Mors Co. 


New Yor«, March 5.—There is a fair demand 
for white comb at 15c per pound for fancy, 13@ 
14c for No. 1, and 12c for amber, with sufficient 
supply to meetthe demand. Dark honey will 
be cleaned up with very little left; it is selling 
at about lic per pound. Extracted rather weak 
and in quantity lots, prices generally shaded. 


We quote: White, 7@7% cents; amber, 64%@7c; 
dark, 6c. Beeswax scarce at 3W@3ic for good 
average. Hitpretse & SEGELKEN, 


CINCINNATI, Mar. 7.—The comi honey market 
has weakened a little more; is freely offered at 
following prices: Fancy white, 14@15c; no de- 
mand for ambers whatever. The market for 
extracted has not been changed and prices are 
as follows: Amber in barrels, 54 @5%<c; in cans 
6@6%c; white clover, 8@8%éc. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

Cc. H. W. Weser. 


San Francisco, Mar. 11.—Whitecomb honey, 
12%@13\4c; amber, 9@lic; dark, 7@7%c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64%@7\c; light amber, 5% @6c; 
amber, 5@5\c: dark. 4@4%c. Beeswax, good to 
choice, light. 27@2%; dark, 25@26c. 

Demand is fair on local account for water- 
white, uncandied, but there is not much of this 
sort obtainable. Market for same is firm at 
ruling rates. Candied stock and common qual- 
ities are going at somewhat irregular and rather 
easy figures, holders as a rule being desirous of 
effecting an early clean-up. 














WANTED faicsi°nsna 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy o wanted in Oo deur 
32Atf Front and Wainut, Cincinnati, OnI0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
30 to 50 colonies of Bees 
on Hoffman frames. 
Fremont Hotel, 19 South Clark St., Chicago, U1. 
13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co. Chicago. '!l. 
FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
heep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


TRACTED HONEY! 
HE FRED W. UTH CO. 

Wante Address, H. JOHANSEN, 
$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 

that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 

fiease mention Bee yournal when writing. 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO. ILI. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 


will not be disappointed. 
We are undersoild by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 

THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Ww. M. GERRISH, Epping, N-.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








Only 8c a Ib. 


FOR THE BEST 


White Alfalia Honey 


ALL IN 60-LB. CANS 





A sample by maii, 10c for package 
and postage. By freight, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 2 cans in box (120 lbs.) at 8 cents 
a pound. We can furnish Basswood 
Honey at %c a pound more. 

This Alfalfa Honey should go off like 
hot-cakes. Better order at once, and 
get a good supply for your customers. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 


Bee = Supplies 


G B. LEWIS CO’S GOODS and every- 
thing necessary for handling bees. The very 
best of goods, and largest stock in Indiana. 
Low freight-rates. Catalog free. 

Cc. M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E. Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Beecrtuing snes by bee-keepers. 
’S ONEY-JARS. Prompt 


POUDE 
service. Low Freight Rates. 


NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. tHOLAMA 
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Dadant's Foundation 


26th 
Y6ar 


I] 


6th 


Yeai 
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Why does it sell so well? 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY) 

PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING 
Because it has always given better «a 
faction than any other. Because in 25 years 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia). 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL 
KINDS ***#* 


ote 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 


for sale at very low prices. 
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Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 
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| We guarantee Satisfaction. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
: DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co.., Ill 


at ST 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Special Notices. 





Beeswax Market. 


We are paying, till further notice, 30 cents 
cash, or 32 in trade, for average; one cent extra 
for choice yellow wax. 


Three Carloads of Honey-Jars. 


We have orders with two factories for 3 car- 
loads of honey-jars to be delivered soon. One 
car of No. 25 jars and Mason jars goes to our 
branch in Mechanic Falis, Maine, while an- 
other car is coming here. The third car is of 
square jars also—Tip-top jars. Weare getting 
in position to take care of orders for honey-jars 
promptly, and at the best available price. 


Shipping at this Date. 


The orders continue to roll in in good volume, 
so that we are still15 cars behind on orders for 
car-loads. Smaller orders are shipped with 
reasonable promptness within 2 or 3 days after 
being received. The railroads continue to an- 
noy by delay to shipments in transit. The con- 
sequence of such delays in bee-keepers’ supplies 
are not quite soserious now as they will be 
later on; and itis of the highest importance 
that you anticipate your wants as far in ad- 
vance as possible, so as not to be without the 
goods when the time comes that you are ready 
to use them. Two percent off for cash with 
order this month. 


Second-hand Foundation- Mills. 


We still have on hand a good assortment of 
second-hand foundation-mills, which we list as 
follows. Any one desiring samples from these 
mills, or further particulars, we shall be pleased 
to supply on application. 

No. 014, 2x6, hex. cell, extra-thin super. Price,$8 
No. 037, 2x6, hex, cell, extra-thin super, good. 
Price, 10. 


No. 2132, 2x6, hex. cell, thin super. Price, $10. 
No, 2227, 2x6, hex. cell, thin super. Price, $10. 


No. 050, 24x12, round cell, medium. Price, $12. 

No. 044, 2x10, Pelham, nearly new. Price, $6. 

No. 034, 24% x12%, round cell, very old style, in 
fair condition. Price, $10. 

No. 051, 2x10, round cell,medium brood. Price,$10 


The New Super Springs for 1903. 


We have up until lately been using wire 
springs to produce the necessary compression 
in comb-honey supers. These were secured to 


Address, 








the inside of the super side. There came to be 
a general demand for a REMOVABLE Spring, and 
we accordingly constructed some samples made 
of wire; but owing to the difficulties of manu. 
facture, and the further fact that the tension of 
the wire varied considerably, we finally decided 
on flat steel springs. This spring is very simi- 
lar to if not identical with the super-spring first 
used by Capt. J. E. Hetherington, of Cherry 
Valley, N. Y., some 30 years ago, and which,we 
understand, he has been using ever since. 
While this form of spring is alittle more ex- 
pensive for the material used, it is easier to 
make. The Root Co. is now turning out these 
springs by the thousand. All the 1903 supers 
put ont by us from this date on will have these 
springs; and we anticipate they will be well re- 
ceived by the general bee-keeping public. Capt. 
Hetherington, who for many years enjoyed the 
reputatioa of being the most extensive bee- 
keeper in the world, is not apt to adopt an im- 
practicable device; and the fact that he pro- 
nounces the principle good is pretty good evi- 
dence that the fraternity at large can safely 
adopt it. There are those who prefer a spring 
fast to the super instead of loose. By putting 
the spring in position, and driving a staple over 
one end, these may be securely fastened. A 
staple similar to the No. 11 double-pointed tack 
but a little wider is needed. We will have them 
soon at 20 cents per pound. 


A Nail-Puller for a Quarter. 


On receiviag a shipment of hives or other 
goods, how often have you felt the need of a 
good nail-puller with which to open the boxes 
without breaking or splitting them? Such nail- 
pullers as were effective have been beyond the 
reach of most people who bave a box to open 
only occasionally. Here is something that 
works on the same principle as the best nail- 

uller, and yet is within the reach of every one. 

t will be worth all it costs in opening up one 
shipment of hives. It is nickel-plated, weighs 
only 3 ounces, and may be carried in the vest- 
pocket, yet it is strong enough to draw nails up 
to 2inches. The jaws are bedded over the head 
of the nail; then with the hammer attached, the 
nail is easily drawn. The head may pull 
from some cement-coated nails, and then, 
course, you can not get a holdon them. Usual! 
the grip is such as to hold the nail under the 
head, so it is not likely to come off, Price, on\y 
25 cents each; by mail, 30 cents. A heavier size 
is made that will take 2%-inch nails. Price, 
cents; by mail, 40. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 





Bae GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 





144 & 146 Erie Street, 


CHICAGO ILL 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send to them ‘for 


their free Catalog. 





